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How Science Conquers Noise 


O echoes roll, no outside noise in- 

trudes in this chamber where G-E 
scientists calibrate sensitive instruments 
that measure sound. 


These instruments, in soundproof rooms, 
are used to get rid of noise. They measure 
the whispers produced by fans. Research 
like this makes possible the development 
of new fans—fans that are quieter and 
more efficient—that will deliver fresh air 
to your offices and factories—that will pro- 
vide you with year-round comfort through 
air conditioning. 


Research on sound is helping to reduce the 


level of noise in shops and offices. Electric 
instruments, perfected in General Electric 
laboratories in Schenectady, trace elusive 
sound to its source. They locate vibrations 
that produce distracting rattles and squeaks. 
They investigate the causes of sound in 
machinery—make possible the develop- 
ment of machines that hum instead of roar 
—reduce noise and costs. 


All over the country people are protesting 
against unnecessary noise. And General 
Electric scientists, enlisted in this same 
crusade, are helping to make possible for 
you quieter, more comfortable living and 
working conditions. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar it has earned for General Electric 
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© The Gist of It 


ON THE 150TH BIRTHDAY OF THE CONSTITU- 
tion we find ourselves facing a modern ver- 
sion of the problems that distinguished the 
early days of the Republic when our national 
charter inevitably followed the Articles of 
Confederation. No more fitting season than 
Independence Day (and for that matter the 
anniversary of the battle of Gettysburg) could 
be selected for bringing the long view to the 
thorny discussion which today makes consti- 
tutional conversationalists of us all. And no 
more appropriate historian than Walter Lin- 
coln Whittlesey could be found to relate the 
past to the-present. In the leading article, 
page 361, Professor Whittlesey writes a sequel 
to his article, Back to the Confederation, in 
Survey Graphic just two years ago. Now, as 
then, he distils his experience as editor and 
journalist, and his authority as a historian, 
into language for laymen. 


A FOOTNOTE TO THE GRIM HEADLINES FROM 
Spain, the essay by Havelock Ellis (page 
364) was written as part of the introduction 
to a new edition of his great book, The Soul 
of Spain, which Houghton Mifflin has an- 
nounced for fall publication. The world over, 
Havelock Ellis is known for his wise critical 
writings on life and art, for his pioneering 
studies of sex, and for his rediscovery of Old 
Spain. 


THe UNITED STATES IS NOT THE ONLY 
country that has a constitutional crisis, as the 
British can tell you. On the heels of the ab- 
dication, the Irish framed a new constitution 
without reference to London, then the Indians 
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balked at the constitution which London getting packaged houses off the assembly 


created for them. What these events portend 
for the empire is told by S. K. Ratcliffe (page 
368), an informed interpreter of the foreign 
affairs that necessarily surround Great Bri- 
tain’s domestic doings. Mr. Ratcliffe is now 
planning his annual visit to the United States 
to lecture in the autumn. 


A FIRST ARTICLE FOR THE LAITY ON FACTS 
emerging from the vast National Health In- 
ventory brings the story of chronic sickness 
in one American city (page 371) by Mary 
Ross, who has followed public health in 
these pages since she joined the staff in 1922. 
For a technical report of these preliminary 
data, see the article by George St. J. Perrott 
and Dorothy F. Holland in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, May 29. 


BEULAH AMIDON, WHO GIVES A CLOSE-UP OF 
a regional director of the National Labor 
Relations Board (page 375) is no stranger 
to her subject. Industrial editor of Survey 
Graphic, Miss Amidon has edited and con- 
tributed to a notable series of articles on 
labor developments from the time of the 
late 7-a of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act to the historic Supreme Court hearings 
on the Wagner Labor Act in February. 


SOCIAL THEORISTS, AS WELL AS HOUSEHOLD- 
ers, wonder what prefabricated dwellings 
will mean to the future, On page 377 C. Theo- 
dore Larson tells just how near we are to 
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line, and why the process has at last really 
got under way. He is technical news editor 
of The Architectural Record. 


Last FALL IN NEW YORK, DETERMINED 
citizens borrowed a leaf from Cincinnati’s 
book and joined all their forces in a cam- 
paign for a new charter and for proportional 
representation in the election of council mem- 
bers. They won, only to have P.R.—as every 
one calls proportional representation—fought 
in the courts by the intrenched political ma- 
chine. Now that the state’s highest court has 
sustained P.R., William Jay Schieffelin, one 
of New York’s best known citizens, who has 
thrown his weight on the side of civic reform 
for more than a generation, tells how the 
victory was finally won and what it means to 
the country’s biggest city. (Page 383) 


FRANCESCA M. BLACKMER, WHO DEPLORES 
the effect of the new grazing laws in the 
West (page 387) speaks for herself and her 
neighbors. She and her husband own and 
operate a ranch in Nevada. 


As THE CIO INVADES THE CIVIL SERVICE, 
and Little Steel defies the CIO, Stanley B. 
Mathewson looks back at the Wagner Act 
decision of April 12, and ahead to its impli- 
cations when public welfare, as well as inter- 
state commerce, is affected by labor disputes. 
Director of the Cincinnati Employment Cen- 
(Continued on page 404) 


Pirie MacDonald 


JUSTICE BENJAMIN N. CARDOZO 


*“... Nor is the concept of the general welfare static. Needs 


that were narrow or parochial a century ago may be interwoven 
in our day with the well-being of the nation. 


or urgent changes with the times. 


What is critical 


The purge of nation-wide 
calamity that began in 1929 has taught us many lessons. Not 


the least is the solidarity of interests that may once have seemed 


to be divided. . . . Spreading from state to state, unemployment 


is an ill not particular but general, which may be checked, if 


Congress so determines, by the resources of the nation. ... But 
the ill is all one or at least not greatly different whether men 
are thrown out of work because there is no longer work to do, 
or because the disability of age makes them incapable of doing 
it. Rescue becomes necessary irrespective of the cause.””—From 
the majority opinion of the United States Supreme Court, de- 


livered by Justice Cardozo, on the old age provisions of the 
Social Security Act. ; 
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The Constitution at 150 


by WALTER LINCOLN WHITTLESEY 


Celebrating the Fourth of July and the sesquicentennial of the Constitution, 


Professor Whittlesey discusses—with historical fireworks—our basic law, not 


as toast and talisman, but as charter and as oracle. 


WE APPROACH THE 150TH BIRTHDAY OF THE GREATEST POLITI- 
cal document so far devised by modern men. The Framers 
were colonial Englishmen newly separated from the 
Mother Country. They were public men, steeped in the 
letter and spirit of that slow process by which the British 
power-state became a system of strong government ruled 
largely under law. We are Americans, practical, business- 
like, usually aware first of private points of view, instinc- 
tively blind to any but our own native brand of politics, 
and quite impatient of the West-European time-rootage 
out of which our politics and Constitution grew. Theirs 
was theirs; ours is ours. To urgé that ours can only be 
understood by considering theirs, is unfortunately tedious 
but it is inescapably true. 

What was that “British Constitution” as argued and 
appealed to by our ancestors during George Washington’s 
lifetime? It was not any written framing of powers and 
rights and government, as on a set date, but the abstract 
operating totality of government as practiced during suc- 
cessive centuries. After 1066, thanks to William the Con- 
queror, Englishmen were governed whether they liked it 
or not, mostly the latter. They thus had to fight it out as 
to who was to rule, and how, and how much. “The bless- 
ings of the British Constitution in its original purity,” the 
condition in which about 1762 Samuel Adams said he 
desired it, refers to all the established modes by which 
England was in fact governed, after main issues had been 
fought out. 

Our Constitution aims, primarily and even today, to 
settle such issues without fighting. Save when our lead- 
ership fails, as in the Civil War era, this experiment has 
succeeded and does succeed beyond the dreams of those 
who dared our national destiny in 1787. Our Constitution 
built then a federal state; the British Constitution was 
then and is now the being of a somewhat unified state 
of world-wide extension and through a thousand years. 
Their state began as army and grew to be landholding by 
the king and the great feudal chiefs who swore fealty to 
him, though the king acted directly on his own domain 
alone. William the Conqueror enlarged that group-state 
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by the oath which “all the landholding men of property 
there were over all England, whosesoever men they were,” 
took to him in the great plain of Sarum on the Lammas- 
tide of 1086. England was thenceforth the king’s land and 
all were the king’s subjects. This new state, of which the 
great landowners were but creatures, came to control the 
courts, the law, the church, taxation and finance, in a 
national system uniquely combining central with local 
power, official with popular feeling. Compared with Eng- 
land the monarchies of Europe, as shown at Crécy and 
Poitiers and Agincourt, were shadow states. 

The abiding British constitutional issue boils down to 
one question: What element in the state wields the power 
of the Crown? The answer made in 1895 by their great 
constitutional scholar, Frederick William Maitland, and 
he speaks of Henry the Eighth’s time, is: “There was 
nothing that could not be done by the authority of Par- 
liament.” The issue had been fought out, and Maitland 
adds: “Just now and then in the last of the Middle Ages 
and thence onwards into the eighteenth century, we hear 
the judges claiming some vague right of disregarding 
statutes which are directly at variance with the common 
law, or the law of God, or the royal prerogative. In the 
troublous days of Richard the Second a chief justice got 
himself hanged as a traitor for advising the king that a 
statute curtailing the royal power was void. The theory 1s 
but a speculative dogma.” What price judicial review! The 
issue, still clearer since Cromwell, is: What elements wield 
the power of Parliament? 


But in ENGLAND WHERE THEY HOLD BY THE COMMON LAW, 
“one of the toughest things ever made,” the village group of 
farmers was not a creature of the state. This was even 
more emphatically true when such villagers moved over 
to our side of the Atlantic where our groups of settlers 
largely made their own land settlements, laws and gov- 
ernments, and finally split off around 1776 from that 
upper-class British Crown-in-Parliament state. Where’s the 
power in our system? 
Thirty-odd years ago, Simeon E. Baldwin, Associate 


Justice of the Supreme Court of Errors in Connecticut, 
and professor of constitutional law at Yale, answered: “No 
government can live and flourish without having as part 
of its system of administration of civil affairs some perma- 
nent human force, invested with acknowledged and su- 
preme authority, and always in a position to exercise it 
promptly and efficiently, in case of need, on any proper 
call. The judiciary holds this position in the United States.” 


CERTAINLY THE CONSTITUTION ITSELF DOES NOT SPEAK OUT 
so robustly either in defining “the judicial power” or in 
that famous “linch pin” paragraph which sets forth “the 
supreme law of the land.” Certainly also, if the above doc- 
trine had been novel Judge Baldwin would not have 
asserted it. This now-so-active power of judicial review is 
defined by our leading authority, E. S. Corwin of Prince- 
ton, as “the power of a court to pass on the validity of 
the acts of a legislature in relation to a ‘higher law’ which 
is regarded as binding on both.” Back in the first Queen 
Elizabeth’s day one Bishop Hoadley referred to this and 
noted its outcome as to power: “Whoever hath an abso- 
lute authority to interpret any written or spoken laws, he it 
is who is truly the law-giver to all intents and purposes, 
and not the person who first wrote them.” Perhaps the 
Bishop thus made Judge Baldwin’s pronouncement possi- 
ble; certainly the view both expressed is that which our 
Supreme Court has acted upon with increasing momen- 
tum since about 1890, and most conspicuously and often 
since 1933. The latest statement of it is that made by Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes on May 6, when he told 
the American Law Institute that petitions for certiorari 
are granted to insure “the hearing of cases that are im- 
portant in the interest of the law. That is, where review by 
the Court of last resort is needed to secure harmony in the 
lower courts of appeal and the appropriate settlement of 
questions of general importance, so that the system of 
federal justice may be appropriately administered.” We 
can all see that while “questions of general importance” 
are constitutionally entrusted to the legislative and execu- 
tive not to the judicial power, nevertheless, under the doc- 
trine of May 6, five or more justices decide what is “appro- 
priate” and may do so in accordance with their own views 
only. It is in the light of that increasing development of 
their own authority by the Supreme Court Justices them- 
selves, that we see our Constitution today. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis, in his dissenting opinion in the 
Burns Baking Company case, characterized our Supreme 
Court as a “super-legislature.” And Mr. Corwin sums up 
to the same effect: “Judicial review has come to vest the 
Court with an almost undefined power of inhibitory guid- 
ance of state legislative policy.” 

Now, oddly enough, the fact is that among the founding 
and framing Fathers of these United States the practice 
was rather the reverse. Judge Baldwin himself points out 
that in our colonial times, “The assemblies (the people’s 
lower house legislative: bodies) were themselves courts. 
They sat as a court of review, to grant new trials or re- 
view judgments.” The judge adds that, to our colonial 
statesmen, this higher authority or body able to annul 
or set aside either a transgressing colonial statute or judg- 
ment, “might be judicial or political, or one which shared 
both judicial and political functions.” And that is putting 
it mildly. The idea that the highest Court, only, could set 
aside a statute was not heard of in New Jersey until 
around 1780. It is clear that things have changed since 
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the Fathers’ day, and that our judiciary wields, self-willed, 
a decisive constitutional force the Fathers knew not of, 
and that this happened chiefly because of the work of the 
United States Supreme Court. Why? 

The answer may well lie in the historic nature of our 
law as locally and sporadically brought over from Eng- 
land, developed in the thirteen colonies separately and 
divergently, save for appeals to London, and then split off 
as an independent series of juristic independencies after 
1776. Even more abruptly a superstructure of federal 
courts was added after 1787 and before such federal law 
had been established. Precedent and habit were thence- 
forth appealed to, and the new Court, to live at all, had to 
have (make) power, its own power in the law. 


WE CAN WATCH THIS CHANGE THROUGH THE EYES OF THOMAS 
Jefferson who helped win our independence, establish our 
governments and our nation, and who saw that nation 
grow for forty years. 

He begins in 1776, “The judges should not be dependent 
upon any man or body of men.” Only six years later 
doubts intruded: “It is better to toss up, ‘cross and 
pile,’ in a cause, than to refer it to a judge whose mind is 
warped by any motive whatever, in that particular case.” 

When the new Constitution was under discussion, he 
approved of the presidential veto and even suggested hav- 
ing the judiciary “associated for that purpose, or invested 
separately with a similar power.” He was in Paris at the 
time. The suggestion was repeated over a year later, and 
prior doubt also reemphasized: “We all know that perma- 
nent judges acquire an esprit de corps; that they are mis- 
led by favor, by relationship, by a spirit of party, by a 
devotion to the executive or legislative power.” 

Yet in 1792 he urged that, “When a case has been ad- 
judged according to the rules and forms of the country, 
its justice ought to be presumed. Even error in the highest 
is one of those imperfections to which every society must 
submit.” He had earlier reminded the rampant ambas- 
sador from revolutionary France that, “The courts 
of justice exercise the sovereignty of this country in judi- 
clary matters, are supreme in these, and liable neither to 
control nor opposition from any other branch of the gov- 
ernment.” 

We should note that this strong language does not in 
the least contradict what he had said nearly twenty years 
earlier as to the law-making power itself: “From the na- 
ture of things, every society must, at all times, possess with- 
in itself the sovereign powers of legislation, provide against 
dangers which, perhaps, threaten immediate ruin.” One 
recalls that in 1914 the present Chief Justice, speaking for 
the Supreme Court in the Shreveport case, said: “Within 
its sphere as recognized by the Constitution, the nation is 
supreme . . . a principle obviously essential to our national 
integrity, yet continually calling for new applications.” 
Certainly this view of 1774 and of 1914 was sustained in 
1935 in the Minnesota Moratorium cases. 

But in 1801, Jefferson found that his political opponents, 
the Federalists, “have multiplied useless judges merely to 
strengthen their phalanx.” He had seen, despite his pro- 
fessional bias as a lawyer, that judges are persons con- 
cerned with public life and therefore inevitably involved 
in politics. Yet written constitutions endure and fix for 
the people the principles of their political creed. That rock 
is unshaken. And whatever of the enumerated objects in 
the Constitution is to be done by means of a judicial sen- 
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tence, the judges pass the sentence. May they also pass the 
limits of principle he here has in mind? 

The danger that they might do so was obvious by 1803. 
“Our peculiar security is in the written Constitution. Let 
us not make it a blank paper by construction. When an 
instrument admits two constructions, the one safe, the 


other dangerous, the one precise, the other indefinite, I 


prefer that which is safe and precise.” Yet we have to 


remember that justice must be with an even hand, and 
_ by rule. Precedent prevails, and “the leading principle of 
our Constitution is the independence of the legislative, 
_ executive and judiciary of one another.” Here is the col- 


lision, as our then President saw and said it, of the con- 


_ struing judiciary with the established Constitution. What 


can be done if the judges seem to go wrong? 

We must -not sacrifice ends to means; the principal 
object of the law must be furthered not defeated, that we 
“may save to the public the benefit of the law.” And if 


that is voz, in fact, done? Well, where they have to act in 
their respective lines, finally and without appeal, under 


any law, there both judiciary and executive, he holds, 
“may give to it different and opposite constructions.” No 
one of the three great branches of our federal government, 
he tells us, can control another branch in such cases. The 


| question had arisen over Marbury vs. Madison and Jef- 


ferson denied that the judicial decision therein was law 
for the executive. The judiciary, he thinks, cannot defy 
the spirit and will of the nation as proved by their “re- 
forming every other branch of government.” Thomas Jef- 
ferson, who began as a staunch upholder of judicial power, 


-was thus discussing’ rather sadly that central constitu- 


tional problem which vexes us today. And the whole mat- 
ter was raised again by the President’s message to Con- 
gress on the judiciary, February 5, and the response to it. 
All this noise and fury, the rabble-rousing and President- 
baiting, will pass and the problem will be solved. It has 
been said of the American people: “The governmental 
control which they deem just and necessary they will 
have. Sooner or later construction of the Constitution will 
be found to vest the power where it will be exercised—in 
the national government.” That was said on December 


12, 1906, by Elihu Root. 


Tue CoNsTITUTION REMAINS. ITs IMPREGNABLE STRENGTH 
as our country’s charter is currently much neglected. The 
national supremacy it sought was uncertain for more than 
seventy years but no one doubts it today. The federal finan- 
cial power which Hamilton strained all the resources of 
his genius to establish in small beginnings, is now the driv- 
ing force of our whole economic life. The only question is 
whether we can organize wisdom sufficient to employ it 
without periodic disaster. There are only faint and futile 
mutterings of discontent against a federal taxing power 
greater than ever was wielded by any absolute monarch. 
Uncle Sam’s taxpayers growl but they heed their Consti- 
tution and pay, they do not rebel. Instead of organizing 
nullification, the states canvass actively for financial assist- 
ance in Washington. We think and talk of this as the de- 
cay of the states. It would be a truer view if we saw it as 
the growth of the nation under our Constitution. 

Such a Constitution must keep pace with such a people 
not so much by letter as by interpretation, not as charter 
but as oracle. As charter the document must be literally 
obeyed or literally amended. As oracle, and thus it is vast- 
ly more important, the Constitution can speak only 
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through the Justices of the Supreme Court. No matter 
from what source suggested statute law must be drafted 
and voted by Congress, approved and enforced by the 
President. Such law must square with the Constitution as 
written and as interpreted. Whether it does or not can be 
determined only by the Court. In that relation it is “their” 
law, not the law of legislative and executive. All that is 
indeed elementary and the necessity of cooperation, of 
likemindedness, is also elementary. 

That there may not be this all important meeting of 
minds, as among the three great branches of our national 
government, is the inescapable and perpetual risk of our 
federalism. Just as Great Britain bets everything on the 
vision and patriotism of the House of Commons maiority, 
so the United States risks everything upon teamwork 
amongst legislative, executive and judicial. If that fails, 
our law fails and, to the extent of such failure, we are 
without government. The problem is of the nation’s need, 
the risk arises from an all too human contest for power 
between institutions composed, in fact, only of men. 

Across five hundred years an unknown poet of early 


English democracy speaks to Uncle Sam, the king of our 
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To keep that crowne, take good tent. 

In wode, in feld, in dale and downe, 
The leste lyge-man with body and rent, 
He is a parcel of the crowne. 


By universal suffrage every least liegeman of our United 
States is truly part of its power, the power crowned by the 
Constitution. Who is to say his law? And so we return 
to the deathless problem that daily links 1787 with 1937. 


THE DIFFICULTY WE ARGUE THIS YEAR WAS PROCLAIMED IN OUR 
national infancy. On Friday, June 6, 1788, John Marshall 
told the Virginia convention which was debating ratifica- 
tion of the new federal Constitution: “If they were to 
make a law not warranted by any of the powers enumer- 
ated, it would be considered by the judges as an infringe- 
ment of the Constitution which they are to guard. They 
would not consider such a law as coming under their jur- 
isdiction. They would declare it void.” As Chief Justice 
from 1801 to 1835 John Marshall made good those words. 
Power in office goes along with responsibility and no 
one can be responsible unless he is free to choose. How- 
ever we twist and turn to escape it, our Constitution wrote 
down a structure of national power and entrusted the 
whole vast undertaking to the judgment and devotion ot 
men. Their task includes choice. Our system aims to safe- 
guard the people, whose government it is, by not making 
any one of the three great constitutional departments dom- 
inant over either or both the others. The basic but implicit 
requirement of our Constitution itself, as seen and ob- 
served by President Washington, is that all three pull to- 
gether in matters which concern their joint thought and 
action, and do so in due relation to the sovereign will of 
the electorate. When that cooperation fails our Union 1s, 
to that extent of time and function, at a standstill. Men 
are governed by men. The possibilities of human nature 
which enable us to secure for our common life the ines- 
timable benefits of free government, contain also both the 
limits of that government and the threat of its failure. The 
fact measures alike the wisdom of the Framers and the 
courage with which they faced our future, and the spirit 
in which we must meet the problems of our own day. 
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Feng. Yam | 


a 
The Soul of Spain 


Ir was IN THE SPRING OF 1891 THAT I FIRST ENTERED SPAIN, 
accompanied by Arthur Symons; it was I who had or- 
ganized the expedition, moved by I know not what new 
expectation of a strange land. We had first explored 
Provence, enjoying ancient Arles and the marvels of Avig- 
non where we had spent a delightful afternoon with 
Roumanille, the pioneer of renascent Provengal literature. 

A few days later we were standing at the little frontier 
station of Port Bou awaiting the train for Barcelona. 
Above towered mighty mountains and the wind-swept 
down. I caught floating at the back of my mind the music 
of Hugo’s familiar lines: 


Le vent qui vient a travers les montagnes 
Me rendra fou. 


It was the foretaste of a nostalgia which since those days 
has never ceased to possess me. 
That first impression of a journey through Spain (we 
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by HAVELOCK ELLIS 


emerged at San Sebastian) was rendered keen by the de- 
lightful realization that here was a land that, in spite of a 
taste for various modern devices, had yet in fundamentals 
escaped modernity and preserved a medieval aspect. The 
ravages of the capitalistic industrial system were scarcely 
visible, which meant that here we were free from the 
vulgarization of modern life. 

In my book, The Soul of Spain, I have set forth a su- 
preme experience of this freedom in the chapter describ- 
ing my first visit to Monserrat. There was a second visit, 
a few years after the book was published, and I then real- 
ized that I had perhaps been the last person to know and 
describe a virginal Monserrat. The atmosphere of heav- 
enly serenity was now at any moment jarred by the hoot- 
ing of cars below; advertisements were painted large on 
the face of the rocks; and a pavilion was being noisily 
erected on this little plateau in front of the church, for 
the International Cotton Congress was shortly coming to 
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an official picnic. I departed before that lamentable event, 
but I had sufficient evidence that, however sound Spain 
might be at heart, the veneer of vulgarization was inevi- 


table. 


Iv Is EASY TO UNDERSTAND A FAILURE TO FALL INTO SYMPATHY 


with Spain and the Spaniard. The tourist is sometimes 
worried because here more than in most lands he has to 
rely on himself; he cannot understand the language; the 


food is unfamiliar; the sanitary arrangements are primi- 


tive; the climate is liable to be extreme; all sorts of condi- 
tulons may prove disturbing. But there are others on whom 
Spain exerts a singular fascination, and these others have 
more often been English than of any other nation. The 
attraction dates from far back, almost to the days of an- 
cient rivalry and hostility. Don Quixote was widely known 
and appreciated at an early date in England, where in- 
deed the first critical edition of it appeared; an English- 
man, moreover, inspired the first biography of Cervantes 
and an Englishman wrote the first biography of Velas- 
quez. Early in the nineteenth century there was indeed a 
sudden and general movement of sympathy with Spain. 
A foreign dictator (as some have supposed is again hap- 
pening today) planned to bring Spain under his control. 
To assert his mastery Napoleon set up his brother Joseph 
as King. A wave of indignation swept over England. The 
government—less cautious than under similar circum- 
stances today—instantly sent over men and money to the 
aid of Spain and volunteers flocked to the cause. The 
popular enthusiasm for the heroes of Spain was voiced by 
the chief poets of the day, by Wordsworth and Coleridge 
and Southey. One of the most distinguished went further. 
Landor was in many respects a typical Englishman, per- 
haps especially so on those sides which are akin to the 
Spanish temperament. His indignation knew no bounds; 
he prepared to equip a large body of volunteers at his own 
cost and as soon as possible set off with them for Spain. 
His military career was not indeed glorious. He was never 
in a battle, though once nearly taken prisoner, and his 
force gradually melted away. But at all events his generous 
gesture evoked gratitude. He received the official thanks 
of the Supreme Junta for his services together with the 
commission of honorary colonel in the Spanish army. 

A popular movement of that kind is no index to the 
exact appreciation of the nation whose trials evoked it. 
Moreover the Spanish temperament is not of a nature that 
is easily grasped; it holds oppositions that are yet firmly 
welded, and on one side or another it lends itself to falla- 
cious generalizations. That is why an attempt such as 
I here make to penetrate towards the Spanish core may be 
specially helpful in furnishing clues at a time like this 
when the Spanish situation comes conspicuously before 
the world. 


WueN I coMPaRE IN THEIR MORE OBVIOUS SOCIAL ASPECTS 
the general population of the two continental countries 
with which I have grown most familiar, France and 
Spain, there is a contrast I have frequently noted. The 
French man or woman I casually meet, however polite, 
seems to be viewing me as a possible enemy. The Spanish 
man or woman, on the other hand, even if less formally 
polite, seems to be viewing me as a possible friend. This 
instinctive and disinterested human attitude, free from af- 
fectation, and found in all classes however poor, marks a 
high level of manners which, as those who know Spain 
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believe, goes deeper than the surface. Yet, real as it is, it is 
not the whole of the Spanish character. There is stoicism 
and hardness, a cruelty to self and sometimes to others, 
and independence and individualism sometimes becoming 
a relentless spiritual passion, which may well baffle those 
with simple formulas of national character. We see the 
foundation on which the innumerable political parties of 
Spain spring up and of the fierce hostility which moves 
them. We see how it is that the spirit of anarchist phil- 
osophy—by no means necessarily in the conventional form 
of a narrow creed of violence—has always prevailed more 
in Spain than elsewhere. And we see how it is that while 
there is no country in greater need of mutual tolerance 
for its well-being, there is none where it is more difficult 
of achievement. 


A sTEP TOWARDS IT SEEMED TO HAVE BEEN MADE WHEN THE 
Revolution of 1931 was so peacefully carried through. Its 
program was reasonable and moderate; it received the 
active support of the most progressive and enlightened 
Spanish spirits, of Unamuno and Ortega and Maranon, 
while the general population seemed content even when 
not enthusiastic. But it was not for long. Violent oscilla- 
tions to Right and to Left began to occur, and the rival- 
ries of ever new party groupings culminated in the tragic 
situation we have since witnessed, and a fierce conflict 
between two groups of parties, both very mixed. Our sym- 
pathies have been mainly with the government parties not 
merely as representing the more democratic attitude but 
in protest against an illegitimate appeal to violence in 
national affairs. To the support of that side fine and prom- 
ising young Englishmen have gone forth to fight and too 
often perished. Yet there may well be good men on both 
sides, 

On the government side we find both the Basques, 
so often devout Catholics, and the Catalans, so often 
ardent anarchists. On the insurgent side the groups seem 
equally mixed. It is significant that Unamuno, the Span- 
iard who to many seems the most eminent and distin- 
guished of recent times, was at the outset, to the general 
surprise, in sympathy with the insurgents. It seemed to 
him that the rebellion might be for the national benefit. 
But as time went on he realized that his friends and dis- 
ciples were on the other side and that the rising he sup- 
posed to be national was seeking the support of Moors 
and Nazis. His real attitude became clear to the insurgents. 
They deprived him of the rectorship of the University of 
Salamanca with which he had so long been associated. A 
few weeks later he was dead. 


THE ULTIMATE OUTCOME OF THE CONFLICT IS, AS | WRITE, IM- 
possible to predict. But we are justified in holding the 
faith that Spain will remain Spanish. It is common to see 
the statement that the end will be a victory either of com- 
munism or of fascism. That can scarcely be. Communism 
and fascism alike are both outside the predominant tradi- 
tions of the country. We are more likely to see a central 
government with a greater latitude for the establishment 
of a limited autonomy—such as the Catalans have long 
struggled for and more or less won, and the Basques 
would gladly accept—in those regions which desired it. 
But, whatever happens, the genius of Spain is so highly in- 
dividualized and has made so deep a mark on the world, 
alike in life and in art, that it can never die. There is an 
Eternal Spain. 
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BOMBARDMENT : 


CASUALTY 


Courtesy A. C. A. Gallery, New York 


William Gropper — Artist Commentator 


Gropper is not so widely known as he should be for he has chosen 
to make his powerful cartoons only for the Communist Daily 


Worker and other radical publications. A year ago his first 


exhibition of Paintings was the event of the art season in New 


York. He became a man to reckon with not only as a significant 


artist of the left-wing school but as a Painter with great creative 


potentialities. His recent exhibition showed growth and astound- 


ing productivity. ‘Dedicated to the defenders of Spanish 
democracy,” many of the new paintings testified to his Passionate 


concern in the cause of the loyalists in the Spanish civil war. 
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William Gropper has been awarded a Guggen- 
heim fellowship. He is still experimenting with 
different techniques, and his work sometimes 
suggests Goya, Daumier and other masters of 
the past. But his cartoonist’s training in con- 
densation, his confident use of color, his 
: vigorous painting is personal. The emotion he 


expresses is out of his own time and beliefs. 
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That Glorious Empire 


by S. K. RATCLIFFE 


The strength and the weakness of the British system, especially as drama- 


tized by recent events in Ireland and in India. 


This is the second of 


two articles by Mr. Ratcliffe. 


A Lonpon EDITOR WHO HAD A GOOD PLACE FOR THE CORONA- 
tion pageant noticed in an adjacent seat an English school- 
boy who was wrought up to an almost unbearable pitch 
of excitement when the imperial troops, the Indian princes, 
and the African chiefs rode past. He turned to his parents 
with an eager cry, “Haven't we got an empire!” 


True indeed: it zs an empire; and nothing is more cer- 
tain than this, that only on the greatest show days are the 
English people enabled to form any notion of its mar- 
vellous extent and character. I say specifically the English, 
for the Scots who so largely run the world-wide system, 
in business and government alike, never as a community 
get a glimpse of the splendor! Almost one fourth of the 
earth’s surface, and one fourth of its inhabitants—say 495 
millions. (Incidentally, it may be remarked that the pop- 
ulation figure would sound quite modest, not much more 
than that for the United States, if the 350 millions of 
India were subtracted.) And the countries under the Brit- 
ish flag contain peoples on every level of civilization, and 
living under forms of government that cover the entire 
scale from simple paternal rule to democracies no less 
advanced than those of Scandinavia. 


Britain alone among the powers is able to make a grand 
imperial display. “The nations not so blest as Thee” can 
hardly ever call the world’s attention to their overseas 
possessions, and with one exception, the word Glory seems 
never to be uttered in connection with any one of them. 
The exception of course is France. But this one great 
power apart, where should we look for any show of em- 
pire? Not, certainly, to the large Portuguese colonies. 
They are remembered only when some question arises 
as to a possible purchase, on the lines of Louisiana in 
1803. To the Belgian on the Congo? There was a story. 
The empire of Holland? It has provided a pleasant subject 
of conversation, particularly since the immense growth of 
cruising in the Orient. The dominion of New Rome? The 
genesis, so recent and provocative, has been followed by 
disappointment and by earnest warnings from the master 
architect. The United States—shedding its burdens in the 
Pacific and the Caribbean? And Germany? Ah, there’s 
the rub! Britain, as we see, stands alone as the spectacular 
imperial power. 

The imperial conference, which meets usually every 
three: years, is being held in London as this article is writ- 
ten. It has problems to discuss which are more nearly 
crucial than any which have been before the home authori- 
ties and the dominion premiers since the War. 

The British empire, like the British throne, is news. 
Both of them are continually, unfailingly, news—espe- 
cially in America, where the monarchy acts as a perpetual 
stimulant or titilant, while the empire is always under 
fire. Why should attention and criticism among the peo- 
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ples of other countries be reserved for the British system 
and for that alone? The British empire is vast and we may 
agree that it overflows with social, political and other 
kinds of interest. But does anybody imagine that French 
colonial government in Algeria or Indo-China, Dutch co- 
lonial government or social policy in Java, can be so de- 
void of attraction for Americans as the silence of the press 
might lead us to suppose? Of course not; but all the same 
we may be sure there will be no more discussion in the 
future than in the past of any empire save that of Britain. 


It has changed and developed enormously during the 
past thirty years; and since the adoption six years ago of 
the famous statute of Westminster it has been acknowl- 
edged as affording a striking contrast to the heritage which 
Victoria passed on to her son in the first year of our cen- 
tury. Look, first, at its most conspicuous, its unique, fea- 
ture—the great free dominions. No such daughter or sister 
states as these could be thought of in relation to any other 
imperial system. The simple and (to an Englishman) 
heartening truth is that the free dominion is an invention 
of the British people; it is their special contribution to the 
craft of government and the practical philosophy of 
sovereignty. 


Ir we LEAVE IRELAND OUT OF ACCOUNT, ALONG WITH INDIA, 
there are four British dominions—Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa, with a total white population 
of about 21 millions. There should be five dominions, the 
fifth being Newfoundland, which is the oldest English 
colony. But that island has been unfortunate. A few years 
ago—whether justifiably or not, I cannot stay to inquire— 
Newfoundland, which has endured harsh suffering from 
the economic blizzard, dropped back to colonial status. 
Look, then, at the big four. Canada is a confederation, 
bound by the British North America Act, which makes 
her constitutional situation one of great difficulty. (The 
well-informed American is entitled to smile at any person 
who assumes that the United States is the only great coun- 
try that is hampered by a written constitution and a Su- 
preme Court.) Australia is a federal commonwealth with 
a constitution (1900) so drawn that vital amendment is 
left to the people themselves. New Zealand is a simple unit 
—the most English of Britain’s daughters. South Africa is 
a grouping of states with a unitary legislature: the achieve- 
ment of British and Dutch, under the Boer leadership of 
General Smuts and his colleagues; an ambitious attempt 
to accomplish two purposes—the harmonizing of old and 
stiff racial antagonisms, and the creation of a large do- 
minion without the special difficulties belonging to a fed- 
eral structure. And here incidentally is a fact which cer- 
tainly carries a moral. The prime minister of South Africa 
is General Hertzog, who has held his office since 1924. 
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Fifteen years ago it would have been excusable for the 
world to look upon Hertzog as the De Valera of South 
Africa. Thirteen years of responsibility, however, and of 
governing experience in the British system have made him 
over into a most orthodox dominion statesman. In the 
exchange of loyal sentiments round the empire last May, 
no dominion representative spoke in accents more irre- 
proachable than those of the Dutch premier. 


AT THE CORONATION FEAST IN LONDON THERE WAS ONE VA- 
cant chair—that of the Irish Free State. Mr. De Valera is:a 
ruler of the newest type; he has reduced the trappings to 
the barest and he has no interest in any ceremonies of rul- 
ing or reigning. There are some modern democracies 
which agree with this point of view, but they do not in- 
clude the British. Ireland always stands by itself; and it so 
happens that the Free State was full of its own affairs 
when England was plunged into its dramatic Edwardian 
crisis. The new Free State constitution had just then 
reached its last stage, and although Mr. De Valera’s quick 
action at the end of the year was interpreted as yet another 
example of applying the old Fenian maxim, England’s dif- 
ficulty is Ireland’s opportunity, the circumstances are easily 
explicable without the aid of that theory. De Valera is for 
the Irish republic, and he has dreamed of it as independ- 
ent. But the geographic position of the island is the gov- 
erning condition, and moreover, it is as plain as anything 
can be that until the Free State and Ulster find the basis 
for a united Ireland, there can be no end to the age long 
dispute. 

Mr. De Valera was confirmed in power by the election 
of 1933 and he went ahead. The Free State was already 
free of England, and the President took the characteristic 
step of reducing to naught the lord-lieutenant, the King’s 
representative, by installing a retired shopkeeper in the 
post. He then marked the Senate for destruction. When 
the abdication occurred, Mr. De Valera contented himself 
with a formal acknowledgment of the new King, and 
moved towards the completion of the new constitution. 
He saw no reason for delay. The job was finished just as 
the empire was ready for the crowning of George the 
Sixth; and the absorption of the whole English-speaking 
world in the greatest of spectacles permitted this notewor- 
thy political event to pass with little notice and almost no 
discussion. Ten years hence or sooner it may have the look 
of a significant landmark. 

I note here the conspicuous features. De Valera has 
followed the American lead in one respect: he has united 
the executive and the political leadership. The President 
is elected for seven years; and he is both chief executive 
and prime minister. He appoints the Cabinet and the 
judges; he is commander-in-chief of the defense forces. 
The two-chamber form of legislature is preserved. The 
Senate is a small body of sixty members, two thirds being 
elected on the soviet vocational principle, so'as to give 
representation to the major interests of the nation. The 
President has the sole prerogative of pardon. A limited 
freedom of speech is guaranteed. The privileged position 
of the Catholic Church is recognized; divorce is forbidden 
and divorces obtained in other countries are to be treated 
as of no validity. The King’s representative is abolished; 
Crown and Parliament have no part in the Free State. 
The constitution must be approved by the Dail and rati- 
fied by national plebiscite. 

Was there any necessity for the deep disharmony be- 
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tween England and Ireland to issue in so drastic a separa- 
tion as this? One could answer that no simple solution 
was ever possible. The unity of the island was broken. 
That disaster, manifestly, ought to have been avoided, but 
England could not have brought Dublin and Belfast to- 
gether. There was, I submit, just one big chance: to have 
disarmed the diehard separatists by the lightest possible 
treatment of the oath of allegiance. But what is the use of 
assuming that habits and memories which go down to the 
roots of two antagonistic peoples can be passed over? 

Turn now to India, which also at this time is involved 
in a constitution crisis without parallel. At the time of 
writing there is no sign that the constitution which 
emerged from the round table conferences can be launched 
according to plan, since the leaders of the National Con- 
gress party maintain their refusal to take office in the 
half dozen provinces where they hold a majority. The 
deadlock is a calamity, for there can be only one immedi- 
ate consequence of the failure to start Indian self-govern- 
ment, and that is a further attempt at authoritarian rule 
which, in British hands, would not succeed. Many years 
ago, when I was first leaving England for India, Bernard 
Shaw said to me, “Of course home rule for India must 
come.” Such a statement at that time sounded like a re- 
mote prediction. Today, there would be few to dispute the 
assertion that if home rule is not initiated, India must pre- 
pare for a transitional stage which no one among us would 
care to contemplate. 


I HAVE NO MEANS OF KNOWING HOW FAR THE AUTHORS OF 
the new constitution believed in its practicability; but in 
India it did not command the support of any important 
body of opinion and the hostility was formidable. The 
scheme was hammered out in London by the method of 
parliamentary committee with the assistance of eminent 
Indians. There are some things in this terribly difficult 
business that seem to me incontestable. India cannot make 
the necessary steps to responsible government through an 
imposed constitution. Indian parties and leaders must 
work out their own plan. That would of necessity be a 
long and most difficult process, but I see no other way. 
Some of us were saying, after the War, that a wise British 
Cabinet would have thrown out a challenge of this kind: 
The time has come for Indians to be fully responsible for 
the affairs of India—that means a form of government to 
replace the old imperial rule which England has no will 
to uphold—tell us what home rule is necessaryor desired— 
frame your own constitution—when you are agreed, we 
will cooperate in giving effect to it. 

These, however, are counsels of perfection, The imme- 
diate necessity in India is the discovery of a way out of a 
crisis that is full of peril. The logic of the recent elections 
is that, having gone into the campaign and gained majori- 
ties, the Congress party leaders should take office and put 
the new system to the test. They decided against this after 
demanding in the six provinces a pledge which, under the 
act, the British governors could not give. It is argued on 
the Congress side that responsible home rule has no place 
in the scheme, and therefore Indian ministers could not gov- 
ern under it. That may be so; but if political leaders, having 
fought and won an election, decline to take the next step, 
their followers (according to the political logic familiar 
in the West) would seem to be led into a baffling dilemma. 
And the fact remains that no great country in the world 
is more disastrously unfitted to face a period of revolu- 
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tionary chaos than India. If the new legislatures and min- 
isteries could once be set going, the results would be re- 
vealing and both sides could move into a more realistic 
atmosphere. 

India, in any case, as I Goal not add, is a distressing, 
a menacing problem. It is dramatized for the world in 
the personalities of two leaders, both extraordinary men 
who are unlike all others: Mr. Gandhi (he now repudi- 
ates the title Mahatma) has been prominent in the pres- 
ent dispute, but he is no longer to be counted as a party 
leader—his chosen work lies in the social field. Jawahar- 
lal Nehru is essentially a revolutionary force. He is ex- 
tremely able, a man of noble character and fine powers 
of expression and is utterly devoted to his cause. He gave 
his country last year its first experience of a whirlwind 
electoral campaign. He ought, clearly, to be invested 
with the responsibility of government. It is tragedy that 
a man should for nearly twenty years have been in the 
bitter wilderness of agitation against a great system that 
to him is alien and condemned. 


] TURN IN CONCLUSION TO A BRIEF SUMMARY OF CERTAIN 
problems which are now filling the minds of all states- 
men in the free dominions. The status of their four coun- 
tries is legally defined as that of equal partnership in 
the greater British commonwealth; no differences of rank 
are submitted. There seems to be some little confusion 
here, judging by language used here and there during 
the coronation rejoicings. The statute of Westminster 
did not make any difference in the actual standing of 
the dominions. They were entirely free before 1931 as 
they are today; any suggestion to the contrary, in the 
sermon of an archbishop for instance, or elsewhere, 
would be sharply resented, and rightly so. The domin- 
ions have long been nations in the full sense; their loyalty 
to the commonwealth—one of the most impressive politi- 
cal facts of the world—is inherent in this freedom. But it 
is manifest that in the conditions of our contemporary 
world their position and obligations have undergone some 
important changes. 

What, for example, of foreign and imperial policy? 
There was a time and not long ago, when Britain’s posi- 
tion on the sea relieved all British peoples from anxiety. 
The blue water school of defense had no opponents. But 
the concomitants of sea power have been altered, and at 
the same time the collective system centered in Geneva 
stands revealed as without authority among the great pow- 
ers. For reasons which everybody can understand the peo- 
ples of the British commonwealth took membership of the 
League of Nations seriously: it touched their vital interests. 


THE COLLECTIVE SYSTEMS HAVING BROKEN, WHAT, WE ARE 
now asked is to be the position of Australia or South 
Africa? The formal reply is that the dominions provide 
for their own defense. But how far is that an answer for 
tomorrow? And what of the policy and action of the do- 
minions in the event of another world war? Whenever 
this question is put, one answer is made, and rightly made, 
emphatically and without hesitation. The unity of the 
greater British commonwealth has never before been what 
it is today; the spiritual tie could not be stronger. But if 
we look ahead for ten or twenty years and try to state the 
query in terms that would be recognized in Canada, what 
then? 

Some points of the answer are plain. The greater 
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British Commonwealth is not to be imagined without the 
splendid senior division. But Canada is a western nation. 
Her life is bound up with the life of the North American 
continent. Her purpose is to maintain her own standards 
and economy. This applies especially to Canadians of 


Anglo-Saxon stock, and it implies the building up of a 


strong people, especially over the Great West—a commu- 
nity which must resist all influences that would increase 
the danger of exhaustion through war. Not otherwise 
goes the line of reasoning and feeling in Australia and 
New Zealand, whose people live and work under the 
straining floodgates of the Orient. And the practical con- 
clusions with respect to world policy would ape to be 
mainly two. 

First, for Great Britain and the larger common- 
wealth there can be no controversy worth the attention 
of any serious citizen concerning a collective system for 
keeping the peace—that is to say, the existing League of 
Nations or else a substitute built of materials which would 
hold. Britain might be able to defend herself against a 
hostile European alliance—although many public men 
have repeated Stanley Baldwin’s plain declaration of the 


truth that against air bombardment there is no effectual 


defense. With the British navy which, at this writing, 
makes an unsurpassable demonstration in the English 
Channel, is a force which we can no longer estimate in 
the old values. In other words, world peace is as never 
before the primary interest of Britain. And secondly, 
there has come to the daughter nations of Britain an im- 
perative demand to think out afresh the relations in in- 


ternational policy between the mother country and the ~ 


widely scattered dominions. England must be a member 
of the European system. Geography determines that. With 
Europe reestablished upon a foundation of peace and 


mutual exchange, there need be no fears for Canada, © 


South Africa, Australia. But if Europe should be destined 
to a further long period of perilous balancing, what then? 
England is a European power. Her people have no choice; 
they cannot contract out. But could this, under any condi- 
tions that we can foresee, mean that the greater common- 
wealth of equal partners, as described in the Westminster 
Formula devised by Lord Balfour, must be conceived of 
and dealt with as a European great power? 


I FINISH WITH A WORD UPON THE COMBINED SPECTACLE AND 
problem of which, in prodigious shapes, every thoughtful 
Englishman is at present conscious. “The too vast orb 
of her fate,” we used to quote from an admired Victorian 
poet, in reference to the burden of empire. Too vast—in 
1850 or 1800? In the retrospect it seems easily manageable. 
In 1937, however, how does the reasonable imperialist 
(who never thinks of pinning that label on to his coat) 
look forward? He sees not the smallest reason for anxiety 
concerning a Hertzog. He is confident that, for an in- 
definite period, the Commonwealth of Free Nations 
should continue to function, with immeasurable benefit 
to the world. He cannot believe that communities of 
colored people in any part of Africa would willingly ex- 
change the flag of King George for the fasces or the 
swastika. And then, brought squarely against the chal- 
lenge and tragedy of India, he might feel driven to say: 
No problem of empire has ever borne any resemblance 
to that. Let us hope and try for a Cabinet and a Viceroy 
capable of reading the signs and taking the road of can- 
dor and equality, of justice and generosity. 
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How Healthy Are We? 
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ABOUT TWENTY YEARS AGO THE UNITED STATES LEARNED 
with a start that large numbers of its young men were 
not physically fit to go to war. This year, as a by-product 
of another kind of warfare—the campaign against hard 
times—the nation will be for the first time in a position 
to see clearly how large a share of its people are handi- 
capped or wholly incapacitated for the pursuits of peace. 

For more than a year, minds and machines have been 
at work classifying and adding up the facts on cards that 
record a year’s health history of some 865,000 families. 
Those cards, in turn, represent months of. field work, 
which at its peak took 5000 persons. These enumerators 
trudged from door to door in 92 cities in 19 states, and 
in 23 rural counties. In the middle-sized and smaller 
places—cities and towns of 100,000 and less—the instruc- 
tions were to visit every family. In the larger, a given 
fraction of arbitrary units of census enumeration districts 
was taken by rote, every third or fourth or ninth on the 
list, or whatever proportion was required to give a mini- 
mum sample of 5000 families; within each unit every 
family was visited. The counties and towns and cities 
themselves had been carefully picked as representative 
of different parts of the country, so that the whole would 
give a true sample of modern life in the United States. 
The families surveyed entered into the spirit of the un- 
dertaking; less than one percent refused to answer the 
questions on the schedule. 

The vast National Health Inventory of which this 
study is a part has been financed from emergency relief 
funds. It is sponsored and supervised by the United States 
Public Health Service, under the direction of George 
St. J. Perrott, principal statistician. Much credit for the 
successful outcome of the project is due to Josephine 
Roche, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in charge of 
the Public Health Service, who recognized the value of 
the undertaking from the beginning and gave it her 
wholehearted interest and support. 

Both in the field work and in the later coding and tabu- 
lating, 90 percent of the personnel have been taken from 
the relief rolls. When able “white-collar” people were in 
desperate need of work, it was possible to gather a staff 
of a calibre that could not have been had for this work in 
ordinary times; in some places, a majority of the field 
workers were college graduates. If there is a silver lining 
to depression, one of its brightest spots is in stories such 
as this, in which the investment of public funds, badly 
needed by self-respecting men and women, has brought 
in return a wealth of badly needed information. Even: dis- 
regarding the fact that those who did practically all of the 
work would have had to have help in some way in any 
case, the $3,450,000 allotted for the inventory promises to 
be a gilt-edged investment. 
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by MARY ROSS 


One out of five in a northern American city has a chronic disease 
or permanent impairment. First findings of the vast National 


Health Inventory undertaken by the federal government. 


The eye of a first class researcher will glisten merely at 
the thought of knowing accurately something which has 
not been known before. When the tabulations and analyses 
are completed, the various parts of the Health Inventory 
will give facts about a substantial slice of the American 
people that have not been analyzed comprehensively in 
their interrelationships; facts as to income, housing, em- 
ployment, occupation and relief, and the bearing of these 
upon birth and death, health and sickness. It is beside the 
mark, however, to conclude that an adventure such as this 
is an excursion into statistics for sweet statistics’ sake. The 
rows of figures which are beginning to emerge from the 
tabulating machines will be a delight to the technician 
who rejoices in seeing important work well done, but 
they also present a ledger of direct interest to the man on 
the street. They will show, in broad outline, ways in which 
sickness drains the public purse, and in consequence, the 
pocket of the private taxpayer—not to mention the pock- 
ets of those who themselves are sick. They will indicate 
points at which something can be done to stop the waste. 


Tue Nationa HeattH INVENTORY Is DIVIDED INTO FOUR 
major parts: surveys of chronic sickness, of communicable 
disease, of occupational sickness and deaths, and of health 
facilities, this last including hospitals and their outpatient 
departments and public and private health agencies. Each 
of the four parts includes a range of analysis that has not 
previously been attempted on this scale. In addition to alle- 
viation for the taxpayers, the facts will strengthen the 
arms of physicians, health officers, city administrators, so- 
cial workers, and other well-disposed citizens. It is to be 
hoped that the record here disclosed for the first time on 
so comprehensive a scale, may prove a kind of high water 
mark below which can be measured future success in con- 
trolling disease and disability and their aftermath, poverty 
and premature death. 

Possibly in no field will there be demonstrated greater 
rewards for effort than in those shown in the most com- 
prehensive part of the inventory—the field of chronic sick- 
ness. The relative amount of chronic sickness in this coun- 
try is, curiously enough, a mark of the progress in public 
health and medical science of recent decades. In the Mas- 
sachusetts of 1880 and 1900, for example, a group of major 
chronic diseases was responsible for about one death in 
three; in 1930, these same diseases accounted for two 
deaths in three in that state. 

The explanation is not that Americans are becoming 
feebler, but that many of the acute, quickly-killing ill- 
nesses have been brought under control or almost wholly 
abolished, important among them diseases of infancy and 
childhood. A far larger share of each generation’s crop of 
babies and youngsters live to pass through childhood and 
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youth and to reach the years when bodies wear out and 
break down slowly, sometimes by the inevitable processes 
of aging, but often by reason of causes which might have 
been avoided or postponed. Chronic impairment becomes 
common in middle life and after. In a series of surveys 
made in 1929-1931 by the Massachusetts State Department 
of Health, it was found that 29 percent of all persons aged 
forty and more were suffering from chronic disease. With 
the rapid drop in recent decades in both birthrates and 
deathrates, an increasing share of the population has 
moved into the area of age in which chronic illness or 
impairment becomes a major risk to health and earning. 


It will be some months before findings have been com- 
piled for all the 865,000 families in the Health Inventory’s 
study of chronic sickness so as to permit general conclu- 
sions on this evidence. The Public Health Service, how- 
ever, has recently released findings for one unnamed city, 
a first report in the series which will outline, section by 
section, the findings for the various parts of the inventory. 
This report gives the story of chronic sickness in a north- 
ern industrial city which had a population of some 150,000 
at the time of the 1930 census. (For the report in detail, 
see Chronic Diseases and Gross Impairments in a North- 
ern Industrial Community, by George St. J. Perrott and 
Dorothy F. Holland, Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, May 29, 1937.) While the facts must be mar- 
shalled for ‘all the ninety-odd cities before one can say 
safely what is “typical,” perhaps this first city to be re- 
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ported may be looked on for the time being as a kind of 
medical Middletown. 

Between November 1935, and February 1936, the enum- 
erators visited approximately one in nine of the families in 
that city, talked with a responsible member, and filled out 
the schedule for all in the household, getting in all a year’s 
health history for some 18,000 persons. By occupation, 
most of the workers were skilled or semi-skilled. On the 
day of the canvass, 71 percent of the family heads were 
employed; 14 percent were unemployed or were receiving 
work relief; 11 percent were housewives, and 4 percent 
were retired. At some time during the survey year, 15 
percent of the families had been on telief. Nearly half (45 
percent) of the families reported an annual income of 
$1000 or less; only 5 percent had an income over $3000. 


FoR THE PURPOSES OF THE SURVEY, DISEASE OR IMPAIRMENT 
was defined as chronic when its symptoms had been rec- 
ognized for at least three months; the condition might or 


might not be disabling. In the surveyed 18,000 as a whole— . 


old and young, poor, comfortable, and well-to-do—more 


than one person in five was reported to have a chronic ‘ 


disease, a permanent physical impairment, or a serious de- 
fect of sight or hearing. In other words, in this segment of 
a middle-sized northern city, more than one in five, old 
and young, was hampered in work, play, or schooling by 
some gross physical impairment or long standing malfunc- 
tioning of his physical organism. A condition was consid- 
ered disabling when it kept a 
person from going about his or 
her usual activities, as a pupil, 
housewife or worker. On the day 
of the canvass about two persons 
out of a hundred were disabled 
by chronic sickness or impair- 
ment. One out of 100 of the 
whole group had been so dis- 
abled continuously throughout 
the previous year. 

For a city or a country, it is 
important to know not only how 
much chronic sickness there is, 
but whose it is. This preliminary. 
report shows two ways of tracing 
it in the surveyed city. 

The more cheerful approach 
is to look at it in terms of age. 
Unfortunately chronic physical 
handicaps exist even among chil- 
dren and young people, but the 
greatest frequency is in old age, 
when heaviest responsibilities are 
—or should be—past. While of 
the whole group, 22 percent were 
found to have a chronic disease 
or gross impairment, the figure 
for successive age groups rose 
like a ladder: under fifteen years, 
8 percent; ages fifteen to twenty- 
four, 10 percent; twenty-five to 
forty-four, 24 percent; forty-five 
to sixty-four, 36 percent; sixty- 
five and over, 58 percent. Disabil- 
ity from chronic sickness fol- 
lowed a similar course. Among 
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youngsters of fifteen to twenty-four, for example, the 
annual rate of disabling chronic sickness was 19 per 
1000 persons. In the active middle years, twenty-five 
to forty-four, the rate rose to 39; by ages forty-five to 
sixty-four, to 64; and among persons sixty-five and over, 
it rose to 146. When those figures are translated into graphs 
showing ages more clearly, one can see a sharp upturn in 
the fifties and after, both in cases of chronic sickness and 
in disability from chronic causes. Even in the younger 
ages, however—in what is hopefully called the prime of 
_ life—a substantial share of the surveyed persons in this 
city knew the burden of chronic physical handicap. 

Like the aged, the poor also suffered an undue burden 
of chronic sickness. The rate of chronic disabling sickness 
among relief families was 70 percent higher than that of 
the whole group of families. When certain major chronic 
_ diseases were considered, the disadvantage of these poor 
was even more marked. Their rate of disabling illness 
from these serious causes was nearly twice that found 
among non-relief families with incomes under $1000, and 
more than twice that of families who had $1000 or more. 
Thus, while the relief families suffered more disability 
from all forms of chronic illness, their disadvantage was 
greatest in the more severe and prolonged kinds. About 
one in ten of the heads of families who were out of work 
on the day their households were canvassed was unem- 
ployed because of disability. 

Among these 18,000 persons, during the survey year 
chronic sickness was responsible for two thirds of all the 
days of sicknesses disabling for seven days or more, for 
four fifths of all the days of hospital care, and nearly 
three fifths of all the deaths. Chronic cases absorbed half 
of all the services of physicians, and almost three fourths 
of the time spent in bedside nursing. Chronic sickness, 
especially in its severe forms, was more prevalent among 
the persons least able to lose wages or support care. Among 
unemployed men aged twenty-five to sixty-four, the rate 
of chronic disabling illness was five times that reported for 
employed men of the same ages. 


‘THE PARTNERSHIP OF SICKNESS AND POVERTY HAS BEEN CLEAR 
in several earlier surveys. In a notable series of studies on 
Health and Depression, the United States Public Health 
Service and the Milbank Memorial Fund had shown 
earlier the disproportionate extent to which disabling sick- 
ness weighed down families with low incomes and fam- 
ilies on relief, especially those who had dropped from 
relative comfort to poverty during the depression. An ear- 
lier study made by Jessamine Whitney, statistician of the 
National Tuberculosis Association, had shown a relation- 
ship between death and economic status. Analyzing all 
the death certificates filed in ten states in 1930 for gain- 
fully occupied boys and men aged fifteen to sixty-five, that 
study found that the deathrate among unskilled laborers 
was nearly 90 percent higher than that of the most for- 
tunate social and economic group, professional men. The 
marked difference between the various occupational classes 
in the chance for life was true at all ages, even for the 
boys of fifteen to twenty-four. It was true for nearly all of 
the important causes of death, including those, such as 
heart disease, tuberculosis and nephritis, in which death 
usually is preceded by a long period of more or less in- 
capacitating illness. 

In commenting on this study Rollo H. Britten, senior 
statistician of the United States Public Health Service, 
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pointed out another disturbing fact: that the spread be- 
tween the deathrates of the most fortunate and the least 
fortunate occupational groups was 40 percent greater in 
this country than that shown by similar figures in Eng- 
land. Differences in this country in race and nationality 
did not serve, in Mr. Britten’s opinion, to explain the de- 
gree of difference between the American record and the 
British; factors such as economic status, occupations, and 
standards of living in this country, he suggested, must be 
of great importance. 

In the light of those figures and of the studies of sick- 
ness among the families who suffered the most severe 
financial reverses during the depression, it seems reason- 
able to infer that the imbalances and shifts of fortune in 
the United States have exacted a heavy toll among those 
who bear the brunt of financial uncertainty and meager- 
ness and change. It makes little difference in effect either 
to such families themselves or to their communities 
whether poverty causes sickness or vice versa: the end 
result is the same, misery and dependency. From the 
story that is beginning to develop out of the Health In- 
ventory, a comprehensive chapter will be written on what 
statisticians call noncommitally the association between 
sickness and insecurity. 

The question of that linkage is especially pertinent in 
1937. Together, the federal government and the states 
have shouldered the task of offsetting some of the risks 
which overhang many or all of the people in childhood, 
in old age, and in unemployment. In the costs of that 
social security program, as in the costs of relief and of 
medical and hospital care, are twined inextricably the 
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financial burden of sicknesses which have taken savings 
and prevented earnings. The study of the northern city 
suggests that among the millions who are without jobs 
at this time, there are many who can get about to look 
for work but will not be able to find jobs or to hold them 
because chronic sickness robs them of their full capacity; 
that among the dependent aged and dependent children 
are many whose dependency is the aftermath of their 
own or their families’ disabilities. 

IN TWO ASPECTS OF CHRONIC SICKNESS THE UNiTED STATES 
has, in general, a considerable and honorable history. 
These are tuberculosis and mental illness. It is notewor- 
thy that in this surveyed city, cases of chronic sickness 
‘of these types were found to be severely disabling but 
relatively few in number. Even with chance for care, dur- 
ing the survey year the average case of tuberculosis 
caused more than eight months’ disability; nervous dis- 
eases caused an average of more than six months’ during 
that year. It is not hard to understand why, in practice, it 
has been widely accepted that organized effort, public 
and private, is needed in these fields both for care and 
prevention. For residents of this particular city both clin- 
ics and hospitals were at hand for the care of tuberculosis 
and mental illness, provided almost wholly by state or 
local government. Those ailments, however, are only two 
out of many causes of chronic disablement. 

Among the other serious diseases which the survey 
disclosed were heart and kidney diseases, cancer, dia- 
betes, gastric ulcer, chronic diseases of the gall bladder 
and rheumatism. A. study like the present, made initially 
by a house-to-house canvass, is not likely to show the part 
played by syphilis in chronic sickness. That “great imi- 
tator” undoubtedly appeared in this list in terms of its 
results, as heart disease, for example, or nervous ailments. 

Fortunately syphilis is coming to be recognized as a 
field in which public safety demands community action. 
In some bright spots on the national map, public and 
private programs have been undertaken to prevent or 
alleviate or cure one or another of the other causes of 
disability on this formidable list. Acute rheumatic fever, 
like syphilis, is linked with needless heart disease; here 
some communities are carrying further the job of prevent- 
ing heart disease already attacked by health departments 
generally in their programs to control communicable 
diseases of childhood. Programs for the care of crippled 
children, now promoted widely under the social security 
act, are working in other instances to offset the ravages of 
disease and accident. 

In general, however, the slowly killing chronic ail- 
ments, aside from tuberculosis and mental illness, have 
not been accepted as an integral part of city or even state 
public health programs. The first recognition of public 
health came in terms of ailments which obviously men- 
aced the health and safety of others. Now with the up- 
ward shift in age and the relatively greater part played 
by chronic ailments, communities may recognize as pub- 
lic enemies not only the bacilli which cause typhoid and 
tuberculosis, but also the wider range of “germs” which 
spread poverty. 

Like cities and states throughout the country, the sur- 
veyed city had no coordinated program of chronic disease 
control to combat the whole series of ailments that were 
so costly to the community and to individual families, An 
unusually effective clinic for medical relief had been or- 
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ganized during the depression. 


than would prevail under a system of welfare adminis- 
tration in ordinary times. Even so, the average case of 
chronic sickness among relief families had less care by a 
physician than was received by cases in families who 
were not on relief. To some extent that disparity was 
offset—at public expense—by the greater amount of hos- 


pital care received by the poor. In fact, the amount of — 


hospital care they received in chronic illness suggested 
the need of central supervision to ensure that only cases 
which require hospital care be sent to hospitals and to 
arrange for others home care which could be given as 
effectively and at less expense. 

Fundamentally, however, control of chronic sickness 
implies community action which cannot limit itself to 
unrelated efforts to provide care for persons once they 
are sick. Care is only part of a whole and toward that 
whole cities generally have exhibited chiefly inertia, 
doubtless because they have not recognized either its 
nature, importance or magnitude. The authors of the 
report, Mr. Perrott, supervisor of the Health Inventory, 
and Dorothy F. Holland, associate statistician, sketch in 
outline what a program to control chronic disease might 
be: in the field of medicine, continued research as to the 
causes of chronic diseases and the methods of treatment; 
in the field of public health, prevention of the acute dis- 
eases which predispose to chronic ailments, community 
education to promote early diagnosis, and provision of 
adequate facilities for the care of chronic sickness in 
low income groups. 


FROM SUCH A PROGRAM THE SURVEYED CITY, AND DOUBTLESS 
other cities throughout the, length and breadth of the land, 
stands to gain ground against the forms of illness and im- 
pairment which, as a group, were found to account for the 
majority of deaths, for the greater part of the time lost 
from disability, and the major share of medical and hos- 
pital services. By reason of the vicious circle linking 
chronic sickness and poverty, progress in preventing or 
alleviating or curing such illness stands to save not only 
individual suffering and frustration but also large costs 
necessarily paid by the public for medical care of the 
poor and for relief of families whose breadwinners lack 
the health needed to keep their footing in the labor mar- 
ket. Until further facts are brought to light, one must 
guess to what extent the “unemployed” are actually the 
chronic sick. The evidence of this study strongly suggests, 
however, that here may lie a potent explanation of the 
plight of many who have not regained a place in paid 
work even in a time of rising business activity. 

Some states, notably Massachusetts, and some cities, 
among them New York, already have made a start. The 
outcome of the Health Inventory should turn public and 
professional attention to this hitherto unmapped province 
of ill health. It is not a remote country, but one which is 
actually or potentially related to the life of every family. 
Considered in the past almost wholly in terms of personal 
misfortune, chronic sickness now has a clear claim on 
professional leadership and public policy. To quote the 
report: “Its social consequences masked in the larger 
problems of unemployment and dependency among 
young and old, chronic disease presses upon the scene to- 
day as an essential although undeveloped aspect of the 
broader program of social security.” 
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Office Hours for Mrs. Herrick 


INTRODUCING A REGIONAL DIRECTOR 


by BEULAH AMIDON 


HER TITLE IS REGIONAL DIRECTOR OF THE NatTioNaL Lagor 
Relations Board. She is responsible for the enforcement 
of the National Labor Relations Act in an area that in- 
cludes eastern New York, northern New Jersey, most of 
Connecticut. Perhaps these heavy words suggest a stuffy 
person doing a dull official job. At first glance her office 
might confirm that impression, for it is a prosaic enough 
room, except for the outlook from the windows over the 
seaward tip of Manhattan and the ever changing water- 
front. But if you should sit down and watch Elinore M. 
Herrick at her desk, or, even better, at the conference 
table or in the hearing room, you would see that here is 
no routine worker, and that her job is made up of the 
color and conflict, the problems and possibilities of a new 
frontier in American life. 


The decision of the Supreme Court last April uphold- 
ing the National Labor Relations Act has made a great 
difference in Mrs. Herrick’s job. She is one of the twenty- 
one regional directors appointed by the board in indus- 
trial centers throughout the country and this sketch of 
one of them in the midst of her work serves to introduce 
a new public office in action. 

Sometimes her office is blue with smoke and tense 
with feeling, as employers and employes argue, demand, 
protest, retort in the stormy processes of “peaceful settle- 
ment” and “voluntary compliance.” Sometimes a_ half 
dozen such conferences are going on simultaneously in 
the small rooms across the hall, with or without the help 
of the regional director or other members of her staff. 
Her days are crowded with personal interviews. She has 
heard over the telephone the voice of a hitherto hard 
boiled employer saying sheepishly, “Look here, Mrs. Her- 
rick, I want to talk things over with the union boys after 
all—but won’t you invite them to come in this after- 
noon?” She has seen another arrive with his lawyer angry 
and prepared for a long legal wrangle and presently 
found him agreeing: “I guess you’re right—we can work 
this out informally.” Tact and good humor are equally 
essential in talking with the factory owner who holds 
that, “Law or no law, I’ll run my own business in my 
own way,” and with the labor leader who intends to 
“stand pat on that till hell freezes over.” 


For Mrs. Herrick believes in a “common sense” en- 
forcement of the law. And she believes, too, that the 
larger the proportion of cases settled without benefit of 
litigation, strike or publicity the nearer the goal of civi- 
lized industrial relations. 

Unlike Pittsburgh or Detroit, the New York region is 
not dominated by one or two large scale industries, nor is 
Mrs. Herrick dealing for the most part with the great 
corporate employer. Though the notable Associated Press 
case arose in her jurisdiction [See Survey Graphic, March 
1937], most of the workers who appeal to her are 
complaining of the labor practices of a small employer in 
an area where the pressure of competition is intensified 
by difficult racial and religious factors. Complaints to be 
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heard by the Labor 
Board or by any of 
the regional direct- 
ors must involve 
“unfair labor prac- 
tice” as defined by 
the Wagner Act— 
interference with 
the right of workers 
to organize, or to 
choose their own representatives, refusal on the part of the 
employer to bargain with the union, discrimination against 
a worker because of his union membership. 

Perhaps the most noticeable result of the Wagner de- 
cision is the increase in the volume of work. On June 2 
there were 216 active cases on her calendar as compared 
with a total of 218 cases over the eighteen months before 
the setting up of the Wagner Act machinery and the 
Supreme Court decision. 


Pictures, Inc. 


IN HANDLING CASES, THE Laspor BoarD AND ITS REGIONAL 
directors do not have authority to mediate or to arbitrate. 
The regional director must operate within rigid limits in 
attempting to secure voluntary compliance with the Wag- 
ner Act—there can be no compromise with the law. “It’s 
harder to get a settlement from a ‘no compromise’ base,” 
Mrs. Herrick admits, “but once you get it, it usually 
sticks.” 

When she asks an employer and his workers to sit 
down with her at the conference table, Mrs. Herrick con- 
tributes the cooling influence of a non-participant, her 
profound respect for human beings, her tolerance, patience 
and humor. But beyond these useful conference mate- 
rials, she shares the viewpoints of the worker, of man- 
agement and of the informed civic leader, for she has 
played all three roles herself. 

Mrs. Herrick married at the end of her sophomore col- 
lege year, and five years later she was thrown on her own 
resources with two very young sons and no marketable 
training or experience. Casting about for “something with 
a future,” she found a job in a factory, doing piecework at 
28 cents an hour. She went from one job to another. “I 
was a good pieceworker—I nearly always earned a bonus.” 
She helped make machine belting, paper boxes, shoe pol- 
ish. Presently she was taken on as a worker in the new 
and rapidly expanding rayon industry. Here she was trans- 
ferred from one department to another and finally given 
the opportunity to organize a training department, the 
first in the industry. A little later she was made a produc- 
tion manager in a new duPont rayon plant in Tennessee, 
and when a second plant was opened, she set up produc- 
tion methods for a three-shift textile process with 1200 
to 1800 operatives. Then she found that she had reached 
a dead end—no woman would be put in a position higher 
than the one she held. # 

She gave up her job and returned to college to study 
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economics under William M. Leiserson, now on the Rail- 
way Mediation Board, at that time an Antioch professor. 
With her degree and a fresh insight into industrial prob- 
lems, Mrs. Herrick became secretary of the Consumers’ 
League of New York. In directing that organization’s 
stdy of the canning, laundry and “candy indueaied in 
helping lead the campaign for a state minimum wage law, 
she learned how important are the interest and the re- 
sponsibility of the public in industrial relations. The Na- 
tional Recovery Administration drew her into public ser- 
vice and she was appointed to her present position after 
handling some 2000 labor disputes under the old Labor 
Board. Out of this varied experience have come the poise 
and the understanding that now enable her to work so 
effectively with inarticulate men from shops and work 
benches, with frightened small employers, with labor lead- 
ers, lawyers, industrialists, civic groups, politicians, with 
her superiors, her own staff, and with the press. 

Even more remarkable than the increase in the number 
of cases since the Wagner Act decision is the change in 
attitude, particularly on the part of employers, toward the 
law and the agencies set up to enforce it. “They used to 
concentrate all they had on resisting the law,” Mrs. Her- 
rick recalls today. “When I called them in, following the 
filing of a complaint, they brought their lawyers into what 
were intended to be informal, and if possible, friendly 
conferences. And then instead of discussing the workers’ 
charges they argued legal technicalities. But now all that 
is behind us; I’m probably the first person to mention 
constitutionality in this office in a month. Our conferences 
can begin at the point we used to reach if at all, only after 
hours of argument: ‘Well, what is the trouble and what 
can we do about it?’ And it’s my experience that that is 
almost invariably a constructive starting place.” 

Since the decision there has also been a marked in- 
crease in the number of elections, to decide the issue of the 
bargaining agency. When union leaders go to the em- 
ployer saying, “We represent your workers, and we de- 
mand...” the employer is now likely to suggest that 
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the union request the Labor 
Board to conduct an election te 
determine whether the em 
ployes desire to be represented! 
by this group in collective bar- | 
gaining. “Employers who @ 

year ago would have been ask- 

ing injunctions to forestall such 
a move,” Mrs. Herrick finds, 
“are now cooperating with the 
board in holding an election.” 

The Wagner Act and its pro-_| 
cedures have been criticized as: 
“one-sided” and “pro-labor.”” 
Mrs. Herrick meets this criti- “ 
cism with the cheerful admis- ” 
sion, “Sure I’m for labor, and I 
always let every employer know 
it. Labor has had the thin end 
for years. The purpose of the 
Wagner Act, as I understand it, 
is to give labor a chance. My job 
is to protect the rights of labor 
under the law. But it is my duty 
to be objective in analysis, to | 
come to my decision not on the 
basis of my sympathies but of the evidence.” 

She is impatient with those who claim that the work- — 
ers are always the heroes, employers the villains of the | 
Wagner Act picture. “You find good and bad actors in 
every group—employers, employes, labor leaders. And 
short sighted, unreasonable behavior, too.” She cites the 
recent case of an employer who told union representa- 
tives in her presence that he would sign an agreement 
for every market in which he operated. “Later, he put 
that in writing.” The union demanded that business 
agents be given passes to all plants. Mrs. Herrick pointed 
out that the law conferred no “right” to passes, that 
this was a subject for collective bargaining. The union 
would not bargain unless passes were granted. The re- 
gional director steadily refused to issue a complaint 
against the employer. “He has done his part—the union 
is in the wrong,” she said, “though if I were the em- 
ployer, I'd give them a fistful of passes.” 


Wide World 
Mrs. Herrick and a group of workers. ‘My job is to protect their rights under the law.” 


Mrs. Herrick FEELS THAT EMPLOYERS, UNIONS, AND THE 
enforcement agencies have profited by their brief experi- 
ence under the Wagner Act: “We've all learned together.” 
But it is equally clear to her that only a beginning has 
been made. “You cannot create healthy industrial rela- 
tions by legislation. A sound law, intelligently enforced, 
will help. But the priceless ingredient is attitude. If two 
people or two groups of people sit down at the confer- 
ence table with a sincere intent to come to agreement, 
they will find a meeting ground. But on the other 
hand, if your conferees have irrevocably determined be- 
forehand ‘not to give an inch,’ then, no matter how short 
a distance divides them, they won’t get together—not if 
they sit there ‘bargaining’ till doomsday. The all impor- 
tant matter of attitude can’t be determined by law. We 
can create helpful methods and procedures, we can define 
terms and set standards, but we can’t legislate the will 
to agree into any man or organization. That comes main- 
ly from within—and it is the fruit of the long, slow, un- 
dramatic processes of education and experience.” 
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Packaged Houses 


by C. THEODORE LARSON 


With a promise of cheap dwellings off the assembly line, industry tackles 


the house market — and, incidentally, the housing problem. The 


progress to date foreshadows changes as far-reaching as those produced 


by the automobile. 


BESIDES FAN DANCERS, CHICAGO’s CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
introduced “prefabricated” houses to millions of Ameri- 
cans. In the exposition corner where the factory-built 
houses stood on display, a world of new materials was 
glimpsed, and some prophets foresaw an industry that 
would soon make obsolete the piecemeal ways of build- 
ing. Instead of a confusion of trades and crafts, there 
would be a few large corporations from whom people 
would buy homes by selecting a favorite design in a 
catalog and ordering the entire structure delivered next 
day. 

Historically, the idea of industrially produced dwellings 
is not new. Leonardo’s notebook mentions the possibility 
of fabricating a house in the shop and then transporting 
it to the site. Edison concocted a scheme of pouring a 
concrete house in one operation; it was not feasible for 
large scale production, however. In 1907 Grosvenor At- 
terbury, architect, tried to solve the problem with large 
precast panels hoisted into place by crane. Fifteen years 
later another pioneer, Robert C. Lafferty, in association 
with submarine-inventor Simon Lake, began producing 
large transportable room-cubes with thin concrete walls, 
which could be juxtaposed to form dwellings two or 
three stories high. Several such houses built in New York 
City are still in use today. In 1928 Buckminster Fuller 
began getting press notices on his model of a Dymaxion 
House, an ingenious design consisting of an hexagonal 
structure suspended by cables from a central utility mast. 
The full sized product was calculated to be light enough 
to permit its being transported complete from factory to 
site by dirigible, but the initial plant investment was also 
calculated to run into many millions of dollars, and the 
house still remains an idea. 

With the depression years have come a swarm of new 
designs bearing the label of prefabrication. The term itself 
is misleading. Technically speaking, any structural part, 
even a nail or brick, is prefabricated if it is made in the 
factory. Popularly, however, “prefabrication” has come to 
mean buildings either completely factory built or quickly 
assembled with large factory made units. This controversy 
over definition is a very real one—which itself suffices to 
show that a revolution is going on in the building field: 
radical changes are affecting traditional production. To 
date the building industry hardly deserves to be called an 
industry. For the most part it is a loosely woven system 
of local activities, with control vested in various feudalistic 
trade and craft monopolies. Some 22,000 architects, over 
34,000 materials dealers, and about 167,000 builders and 
contractors top off a miscellaneous array of real estate, 
mortgage money, manufacturing and handicraft inter- 
ests. All are operating as individuals. Collectively, they 
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produced last year approximately 150,000 new family 
dwelling units in the form of houses and apartments. In 
contrast, three companies—General Motors, Ford, Chrysler 
—turned out 90 percent of the 3,676,063 passenger cars 
produced in the same period. 

So long as profits could be made at each step in build- 
ing a home, no one worried much about the desirability of 
centralized production control. But in recent years a new 
perspective has been gained. The mechanized industries 
have begun to regard housing as a new field for con- 
quest, a sort of undeveloped Ethiopia that will take care 
of surplus productive capacities. The steel industry in 
particular sees the small house as a potential outlet for 
the new continuous rolling mills. As Tom M. Girdler, 
Republic Steel chairman, states, “The future demand for 
strip steel, not only in the house structure itself but in 
cabinets, cupboards and other accessories, will open a mar- 
ket tomorrow that will rival the automobile market today.” 


THE MASS PRODUCTION MARKET, ALMOST EVERYONE AGREES, 
is for modest homes costing between $2000 and $5000. To 
sell in quantity these new houses must offer higher stand- 
ards of comfort and use than do traditional dwellings. 
If the problem were merely one of more space, it could 
be solved quickly enough with conventional techniques. 
The need is better housing, not merely more houses. 

In scanning the field it becomes clear at the outset that 
business is taking two approaches toward this goal of 
“more for less” in housing. First there are the commercial 
innovations, attempts to make selling easier by making 
buying easier. Then there are the technical innovations, 
attempts to produce a more economical architecture by 
making houses more efficient. Together, these two trends 
represent industrial “integration”; they are simply an ex- 
tension of the “packaging” idea so popular in other lines. 

In a way integration describes what the speculative 
builders—who are selling “packaged” houses—have been 
doing for a long time in the suburbs. Substantial econ- 
omies are gained by standardization in design and by 
quantity purchases of materials. Rarely is there any tech- 
nical advance in their houses; the primary aim is con- 
ventionality at the lowest cost. 

The prefabricated house companies go beyond this 
objective. Their field of operation is stepped up geo- 
graphically, becoming regional and in some instances 
even national. In general they are more noteworthy for 
their commercial innovations than for their technical in- 
novations, although many prefabricators have been willing 
to sacrifice conventionality in design for the sake of pro- 
duction economies. Historically they are the first evidence 
of new industrial distribution systems in the building field. 
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7:35 A.M. Rapid assembly with wall and floor units 


12:45 P.M. Purdue University’s experiment complete 
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For example, General Houses operating out of Chicago offers) 
a series of standard dwellings which are sold in various localities’ | 
by authorized dealers who assume full responsibility for deliver- | 
ing a complete product to the purchaser; this company uses a || 
system of factory-built panels assembled by local labor. National 
Houses, another company, has been demonstrating its product 
in department stores as part of a marketing program that calls” 
for a hundred dealer agencies throughout the country. 

In most instances the “prefabs” are backed financially by | 
manufacturers seeking an outlet for their own products. Amer- | 
ican Rolling Mill Company has two subsidiaries—the Steelox | 
House and the Insulated Steel House—both statistically impor- | 
tant for their volume of business. Some experiments in prefab- || 
rication—like the “glass house,” the “copper house,” the | 
“aluminum house,” the “cotton house,” the “plastics house,” and ~ 
others that might be mentioned—are frankly advertising stunts; 
a single material is used so exclusively that the house becomes 
a tour de force. Idle factory space is also responsible for com- 
panies going into housing; this is the case with Harnischfeger 
Corporation, manufacturers of electric cranes and hoists, who 
announced last year a program for the production of “pre- 
engineered” houses in a market limited initially to Wisconsin. 

Recently at the Peoria, Ill., plant of R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., 

grading machinery manufacturers, a five-room-and-garage elec- 
trically welded all-steel house, measuring 32 by 44 feet and weigh- 
ing 41 tons has been built. Completely furnished and ready for 
occupancy, it was towed down the highway to a demonstration 
site where water, sewer and electric connections were made in a 
few hours. Five similar cottages and thirty smaller models are 
now under construction. When finished these houses together 
with the first one are to be launched on the nearby Illinois River 
and floated on their own bottoms to a colony site for LeTourneau 
employes. The company contemplates entering the field com- 
mercially. 
MucH work IN PREFABRICATION IS TECHNICALLY MERITORIOUS. 
An example of this is the experimental house constructed at 
Forest Products Laboratory maintained by the Department of 
Agriculture in cooperation with the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison. It is built with a system of “stressed coverings” adapted 
from aircraft design; prefabricated plywood panels are glued 
together instead of being nailed in such a way that the strength 
and rigidity of construction are increased enormously. Wall and 
floor panels of this sort were used in another experimental house 
assembled in an Indianapolis slum last October in one day’s time 
by the Purdue housing research department, collaborating with 
the Works Progress Administration and the Indiana State Plan- 
ning Board, in an effort to show that slum properties can be 
replaced with new construction if the cost is low enough to 
permit its rental at a profit. (This two-family house cost $669 
per family, thus meeting the $7 maximum monthly rental set for 
relief cases. However while this “prefab” does provide reasonably 
good construction and a fair amount of space, it hardly solves 
the housing problem. The amenities are lacking, rooms are tiny, 
there is no hot running water, no washbowl, and a stall shower 
takes the place of a bathtub. The kitchen does double duty as 
living room, and the cookstove also has to heat the dwelling. 
Surely housing standards in the United States should be much 
higher than this!) 

Many architectural innovations have been taken over by the 
prefabricators, particularly flat roof decks, continuous windows, 
plain wall surfaces and other forms easily adapted to standard- 
ized wall and floor panels. However, to a public trained to think 
of home sweet home in terms of wisteria and antiques, such 
designs are little short of radical in appearance notwithstanding 
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) the fact that their interiors look like ordinary dwellings. 
J Increased livability has been made a chief selling point, 
emphasis being placed on mechanical services such as air 
conditioning and electrification. 


i EVEN SO, THE EXISTENCE OF CONSUMER RESISTANCE IS EVIDENT 
) in attempts of recent arrivals in the field to conceal struc- 
} tural innovations with surface veneers to give the ap- 
) pearance of a traditional architecture. Gunnison’s Magic 
) Homes in Louisville consist of quickly assembled plywood 
) panels, have pitched roofs and adornments which make 
them indistinguishable from other small cottages. Arcy 
» Corporation, which has just completed five $15,000 houses 
)on a Rockefeller holding in Cleveland Heights using 
) U.S. Steel products wherever possible, intends to market 
} its system for houses costing under $5000; but the welded 
) steel framework can be concealed with Williamsburg 
§ Colonial or any other “style” the buyer may desire. 
} American Houses, one of the first prefabricators to offer 
a flat-roofed product, has recanted and announced its in- 
tention of going conventional in its housing package. 

At a rough estimate, some fifty companies are prefab- 
ricating houses; together they produced probably less 
than a thousand units last year. A single large operative 
builder can turn out as many suburban homes in the 
same time. Taken by and large, the prefabricators have 
made slower progress than was indicated by the Chicago 
World’s Fair enthusiasm. Obsolete building codes have 
been a restriction; trades and crafts threatened with dis- 
placement have formed opposition; real estate and mort- 
gage interests, fearful of obsolescence, have exercised a 
boycott. Moreover the “prefabs” have cost too much; the 
economies of mass production are not attainable in the 
pioneering stage of development. The significance of the 
prefabricators, however, has to be judged in the light of 
potentialities rather than accomplishments. Much work 
is as yet frankly experimental. Some like that of the Pierce 
Foundation, an American Radiator offspring which has 
been building “mystery” houses for several years, is being 
carried on in secrecy. Behind the scenes there is increasing 
activity, a tooling up for the anticipated industrialization 
of housing. 

In the meantime a new phenomenon, the trailer— 
which can be carefully studied by the building industry 
to advantage—has appeared on the American scene. Last 
year as many trailers as ordinary dwellings were produced. 
This year forecasts call for 575,000 new trailers and for 
210,000 new houses and apartments. As Trailer Travel 
editorializes: “While the building trades have been argu- 
ing the pros and cons of prefabricated homes, the trailer 
manufacturers, using automobile production methods, 
have slipped up on them during 1936 with a real pre- 
fabricated home on wheels—one that has the added ad- 
vantage of mobility—at one fourth or less the cost of the 
ones the others have been merely talking about, and the 
solution of the housing problem is being taken right out 
of their hands.” 

The trailer is significant as an entering wedge for the 
auto industry into the housing field. As the average citizen 
begins to realize that his own domicile can be mobile, 
that shelter no longer has to be permanently fixed to the 
land, the auto manufacturers begin to see that the pro- 
duction of transport units can easily be extended to in- 
clude shelter units. Eight automobile companies have 
begun producing trailers. Previously others have invaded 
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the building field in search of a market for their by- 
products—General Motors for refrigerators, Chrysler for 
air conditioners, Burgess for acoustical materials, Briggs 
for kitchen and bathroom equipment, among others. 
With these industrial producers come new techniques in 
fabrication—automatic die-casters, giant stamping presses, 
elaborate research and testing facilities—as well as new 
techniques in merchandising. New possibilities in design 
are opened up by the integration of shelter and transpor- 
tation. 

With the introduction of the assembly line principle 
prefabrication takes on a new importance. The trailer in- 
dustry abounds in technical innovations—new gadgets, 
new tricks in multiple use of space, new materials and 
methods that come largely out of advances made in auto 
and airplane design. For instance, two-story “mobile houses,” 
proposed by Corwin Willson, will offer the equivalent of 
five rooms, bath, laundry and porch. Trailers look even 
less like traditional dwellings than do prefabricated houses, 
but there is no great sales resistance from a buying public 
accustomed to rapid style changes in automobiles. 


An extra bathroom like this is easy to add and to move 
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However trailers are not a complete answer to the hous- 
ing problem. Although they do give increased freedom 
in a geographical sense, they are cramped in space. At- 
tempts are being made to provide more capacious ac- 
commodations. William B. Stout, designer of such famous 
products as Ford metal airplanes and streamlined Scarab 
cars, has been experimenting with a “mobile house”; 
essentially a trailer, its sides unbolt and unfold into addi- 
tional cubage, comprising a living room, twin bedrooms, 
a dressing room and a kitchen. Yet even with such in- 
creased flexibility in design trailers are limited as to 
maximum size. Highways are the determining factor, for 
the mobile shelters must be able to cope with narrow 
road widths and sharp turns. 


ON THE OTHER HAND, WHEELS ARE NOT ABSOLUTELY 
necessary for architectural mobility. The different: func- 
tional parts of a dwelling can be made as separate self- 
contained units, easily transported by truck and assembled 
wherever and whenever desired. By splitting up the vari- 
ous household activities—as K. Lonberg-Holm, research 
consultant, has pointed out—it becomes possible to design 
the “best possible form” for each specific activity. In other 
words, there could be a specially designed “container” for 
sleeping, another for dining, another for playing and so 
on, each separately fabricated and each self-sufficient. 
Every tamily would then be able to “package” its own 
dwelling by assembling as many of these different units as 
needed. Additions and subtractions could be made ac- 
cording to the varying size and interests of the family; 
new and better room units could be substituted as they 
became available commercially. Thus household arrange- 
ments would be infinite in variety and continually 
changing. 

Industry has already made strides in this direction. An 
“integrated bathroom” only five feet square in plan has 
been developed in the Phelps Dodge research laboratories 
by Buckminster Fuller, the Dymaxion inventor, as an 
outlet for copper. The product is to be marketed under 
the slogan, “a bathroom for every bedroom.” Completely 
prefabricated and self-contained, it has its own ventilating 
and its own lighting systems. The copper fixtures are an 
integral part of the copper floor and walls of the lower 
third or “splash sector.” Upper walls and ceiling are 
aluminum. The bathing chamber and lavatory-and-toilet 
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compartment, identical in shape, are so designed that the 
units can be carried through ordinary doorways,assembled 
and quickly connected to the plumbing system. They 
can be just as quickly removed elsewhere and fitted into 
any dwelling, old or new. In short, the bathroom becomes 
a piece of furniture that the family takes along on moving 
day. 

An “integrated kitchen” which frames into the wall 
construction to become an integral part of the house has 


also been developed by Accessories Company, an Amer-— 


ican Radiator division. Both General Electric and West- 
inghouse have been selling planned kitchens made up of 
interchangeable standard units that can be “packaged” 
in any manner desired for any type of house. This. year 
Westinghouse has announced a planned laundry along 
similar lines. 

Industrial integration of this sort is a process of growth 
that cannot easily be stopped, once started. Take General 
Electric’s adventure in kitchen planning as an illustration. 
Begun five years ago as a design service to help dealers 
sell equipment, the task immediately became overwhelm- 
ing. To simplify the work cabinets and equipment were 
first standardized. Then it was decided to produce a 
“unit kitchen,” one complete product comprising all com- 
ponent parts of the kitchen; eighteen separate trades 
and manufacturers were “unified” in the process. To get 
most favorable results for this kitchen, a control had to 
be exercised over the design of surrounding rooms in the 
house, so in 1935 about four hundred “New American” 
homes were erected throughout the country as examples 
of good residential planning. Meanwhile the kitchen 
planners have become the Home Bureau, equipped to lay 
out not only kitchens but also air conditioning, lighting, 
radial wiring and laundry: facilities for the home, work- 
ing generally with local architects. 

It is not surprising that the kitchen, laundry and bath- 
room should be the first parts of the home to be integrated 
industrially. Here is no confusion as to functions. In 
supplying the “best possible form” for each specific activ- 
ity, business obviously is interested in promoting the sale 
of certain products, but the new designs are technically 
desirable because they make household operations simpler 
and more pleasant. The high standards presage a similar 
integration for other parts of the home. The “integrated 
house” goes along with the “prefabricated house”—one is 


Though the framework of the Arcy Corp. house is all steel, it can be “packaged” for conservative taste in familiar styles 
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Prefabrication and mass production—a trailer, the Stout mobile 
house. When stationary it unfolds into three rooms (upper right) 
which look (lower right) livable, modern and fairly spacious 


evolution from inside out, the other from outside in. 

The “packaged” dwellings are just the beginnings of a 
new architecture that is coming out of American indus- 
try. In not so many years probably they will be considered 
as amusing as “horseless carriages” and “flying machines” 
are to a generation no longer excited over streamlined 
cars and stratosphere planes. One fact is quite certain: 
the new structural forms will be wholly unlike anything 
we have ever known before. The box-like geometry of our 
traditional architecture is the best that could be achieved 
with natural materials and handicraft methods of produc- 
tion; but with industrialism bringing new synthetic ma- 
terials and new mechanical processes, the old limitations 
are removed and there is a corresponding increase in free- 
dom of design. Radically new designs, forms that have 
never been dreamed of, are necessary to get fullest ad- 
vantage of the new potentialities. 


THE FOCUS OF THE NEW ARCHITECTURE IS MAN HIMSELF. 
New means of environmental control for the benefit of 
human life are continually being provided—new illumina- 
tion, air-conditioning, electro-acoustics, labor-saving de- 
vices, and the like. Materials can be produced for almost 
any specific purpose; already more than 8000 /‘ifferent 
commercial alloys have been developed. Thrifiing ex- 
periments are going on in the laboratories. Invisible radi- 
ation is used to excite specially treated surfaces into 
fluorescence. Wall panels are made to give off or absorb 
radiant heat in equilibrium with the human body. Ultra- 
violet floodlights form invisible “partitions” that obstruct 
the passage of air-borne germs. 

With increasing environmental control, restrictions in 
time and space are annihilated. “Neighborhoods” are no 
longer limited to walking or horseback distances. Radio, 
telephones, communication and transportation systems of 
all kinds have made the nation, almost the entire world, 
a neighborhood. Each new productive activity, like tele- 
type and television, involves a new production network 
that brings a closer social unity. “Town planning” as 
understood today becomes an obsolete term when city 
and country merge into networks that cut across the coun- 
try in sublime contempt of state boundaries and natural 
obstructions. The term “shelter” likewise is obsolete, if 
the dynamic factors of society are considered, for a house 
is no longer just a four-walled defense against men and 
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the elements. The rewards of industrialism are mobility 
(increasing freedom in space) and leisure (increasing 
freedom in time); these objectives it becomes the func- 
tion of the home to promote as an instrument of a pro- 
ductive society. But before there can be much further 
progress, a solution must be found for the many pressing 
social and economic problems left in the wake of each in- 
dustrial advance. Here are retarding forces that cannot 
be ignored. 

Suppose, for instance, that the third of our population 
which experts describe as ill-housed is brought up to par. 
The housing problem will still remain, for the deficiency 
yardstick represents only an average of existing accom- 
modations. In light of what is technically possible and 
desirable such a standard is insufficient. Technically or 
culturally, our present houses have little to boast of. 
Their care demands much drudgery. Besides, as the 38,500 
accidental deaths which occurred in the home in 1936 
(35 percent of all accidental deaths for the year) would 
indicate, they are extremely hazardous. On a qualitative 
basis almost all houses are obsolete and the shortage 
becomes greater as standards advance. The housing prob- 
lem becomes thus one of replacement. If we build new and 
better structures, what is going to happen to the old ones? 

Housing, like other industrial production, will have to 
be considered as a characteristic cycle of events consisting 
of research, design, fabrication, distribution, utilization 
and final elimination. This sequence is fully recognized 
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by the auto industry with its many services. Already 
fifteen million cars have been officially “destined” for the 
junk pile within the next five years to make way for 
an expected twenty million new vehicles. In the planned 
economy of the Ford Motor Company a thing is obsolete, 
no matter how good it is, the moment something better 
appears; the last eight years have seen 46 percent of the 
entire plant scrapped in this way involving equipment 
worth $175 million, mostly in excellent condition (com- 
pared to ordinary standards) but unfortunately obsolete. 


AT THE PRESENT RATE OF TURNOVER, AS FraNK WaAtTSON, 
head of Purdue University housing research, recently has 
pointed out, the American home will remain in use for 
142 years. Compare this with the average life of a motor 
car, a little under eight years. With industrialization, build- 
ings will obviously have much shorter life spans. But as 
this occurs what is going to happen to the many billions 
invested in mortgages based on the present long life ex- 
pectancy for buildings? 

Industrialization is precipitating a clash of economic 
forces that penetrates through all lines of activity. Busi- 
ness itself is split apart—there are those who make profits 
by producing things, while others make profits by merely 
owning them. One side favors rapid obsolescence, the 
other fears it. One wants change, the other status quo. 

Many big manufacturers hesitate to undertake any new 
activities which may antagonize their present relationships 
with local dealers and builders; so far as possible they are 
proceeding cautiously, encouraging both the traditional 
and industrial techniques. The non-mechanizable_busi- 
nesses obviously must oppose technical advances if they 
are themselves to exist. This they are doing to an in- 
creasing extent by whipping up a ballyhoo for the virtues 
of handicraft production. 

Likewise craft unions in the building field are op- 
posed to technical and commercial innovations—an 
obstacle likely to disappear with the growth of industrial 
unionism, however. It will not be surprising if eventually 
the Green and Lewis factions bring their fight to a finish 
in the housing arena. 

Like other labor, the white collars are also facing a 
drastic economic realignment. As the function of design 
becomes more important marketwise, the architects and 
engineers shift from general practice as professional free- 
lances to specialized work as employes of large corpora- 
tions. A phenomenon of the depression years has been 
the rapid growth of the Federation of Architects, En- 
gineers, Chemists and Technicians, which recently became 
the first white collar union to join the CIO. 

The changing building market is already having reper- 
cussions in the publishing field, always sensitive to upsets 


in the status quo. The women’s magazines are more” 
home-conscious than ever, even to the extent of supplying” 


circulation now embraces builders, real estate and mort- 


gage money men, as well as architects. F. W. Dodge * 
Corporation, an organization originally set up to sell re-_ 
ports of scattered local building projects to market-seeking — 
manufacturers, is taking a vertical rather than a horizontal _ 
approach toward integration by focusing its publications, 
Architectural Record and Real Estate Record, on the spe- — 


cialized functions of building design and building man- 


agement, respectively. New publications—Building Re- 4 


porter (also owned by Time, Inc.) and Building Product 
News (owned by Thomas Publishing Company)—have 
recently been started along industrial lines. Here as else- 
where the implied outcome is a vast integrated system of 


highly specialized information services, probably centrally — 
controlled, which will take the place of the present 


random assortment of trade papers. 
Directly or indirectly, almost everyone is affected by 
this industrialization. Insecurity and unemployment— 


the negative aspects of increasing mobility and increasing —, 


leisure—are problems that become intensified with the 
industrial production of housing. For example, the claim 
so often advanced for mobile houses that “it is easier to get 
a job if you are able to move from place to place,” is 
true only up to a certain point. Too many mobile un- 
employed moving in on a work center would mean a 
surplus labor supply and correspondingly lower pay scales 
which would be reflected in reduced purchasing power for 
the rest of the community. Then what? 

After all, what is the ultimate purpose of this increasing 
freedom in space and time that comes with industrializa- 
tion? A new social integration is implied but as one may 
well ask, is there any progress if advances along the tech- 
nical front are followed by breakdowns along the eco- 
nomic front? 


TECHNICALLY, WITH ALL OUR INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES THE 
housing problem should be easy to solve. Economically, 
however, the difficulties appear increasingly more complex. 
And as industrialization proceeds the housing problem 
moves steadily out of the technical sphere into the eco- 
nomic. There it is swallowed up by the larger problem of 
planning a society that can utilize all its productive re- 
sources for the benefit of mankind. 


Carrot Gatherers from Old Mexico ty FRANCES ALEXANDER 


A festive fair 

In calico— 

An indigo 

Or purple blob 

Or yellow throb 
Against the fine 
Horizon line? 


What beaded prayers 
And warrior flares 
Have willed somehow 
You gather now 

The carrot yield 

In Texas field? 


What artistry 
Or soul decree 
Has clothed you there, 


The field is new 
Abloom with you, 
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A childlike race 
With happy grace 
That lifts its songs 
From ancient wrongs 
From minuets 

Of castanets 

And vibrant hum 
Of Indian drum. 


In idle way; 

The baskets fill 

By artless skill; 

The carrots burn 
Within their fern 
While love is sung 
And loads are flung 
Along the aisles 

Of loamy miles, 
The miles that flow 


You work at play Toward Mexico. 
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readers with blueprints Ae ‘model” houses. Hearst, with | 
large real estate holdings at stake, has bought up Amer- 
ican Architect and Architecture, and combined them into— 
a single archaeologically-inclined journal. The tycoons of | 
Time, Inc., long excited over prefabrication, have re-— 
vamped their acquisition, Architectural Forum, into a~ 
magazine intended to “surround the building dollar”; its 


P. R. and New Yorkers 


by WILLIAM JAY SCHIEFFELIN 


A citizen tells why proportional representation won in 


New York, and what the victory means for better 


municipal government. 


On June 2 THE LAST FRANTIC EFFORT OF Tammany Ha i 
and its allies to keep their unfair advantage in New York 
City’s elections came to naught. On that date the highest 
court in the state held that proportional representation is con- 
stitutional. The overwhelming popular verdict recorded for 
“PLR.” last November was thus upheld. The largest city in 
the country is now preparing to elect its first city council 
under the new charter that was adopted at the same election, 
by the election method which has already freed Cincinnati, 
Toledo and smaller cities from their political machines. 

No longer will it be possible for a party with 65 percent of 
the votes to elect 95 percent of the city legislators, as has been 
the case in the election of the present discredited Board of 
Aldermen. No longer will it be possible for less than half of 
the majority party’s voters to determine who shall represent 
the party in the city legislature, as has happened regularly in 
the primaries. No longer will’ it be possible for the Borough 
of Manhattan, with only half again as many votes as the 
Bronx or Queens, to elect four times as many aldermen. 

With P.R. primaries are unnecessary and all votes count 
on equal terms. Each borough will elect one councilman for 
every 75,000 votes cast. Every voter will have almost complete 
assurance that he will help to elect at least one of the can- 
didates he wants. 

On the day when news of the court’s decision confirming 
New York’s proportional representation law came over the 
wire from Albany, I sat in my office at the headquarters of the 
Citizens Union, looking out across City Hall Park, thinking 
of the last fifty years in New York. During that time the 
ebb and flow of good and bad government have alternated 


Converse Stadiog 
William Jay Schieffelin 
Chairman of the New York Citizens Union 


like the tides of the sea. I reflected how after all these years 
there had come to New York a new hope. So long as the 
rules remained unchanged history was bound to repeat itself. 
A majority of the people have always wanted good govern- 
ment, but the rules of elections were such that they had to 
agree on the same candidates in order to get it. With all the 
differences that good citizens have—differences of national 
party, of economic philosophy, of personal background—that 
was too much to expect. Those who made a business of 
politics submerged their differences for a share in the loot. 
The divided groups of good citizens were separately outnum- 
bered. At intervals good citizens have become sufhciently 
exasperated to sink their differences in the election of a mayor; 
but never since 1913 has any except the Tammany organiza- 
tion (with its allies) controlled the Board of Aldermen. 


The Background of Charter Reform 


Ir WOULD BE AN INTERESTING EXHIBIT IN THE COMING NEW 
York World’s Fair to show a panorama of the long struggle 


“P, R.” Is Constitutional 


“We must always be careful in approaching a constitutional 
question dealing with principles of government, not to be in- 
fluenced by old and familiar habits, or permit custom to warp 
our judgment. We must not shudder every time a change is 
proposed. Many times those who are strongest for efficiency in 
business are loudest in their protest against efficiency in govern- 


ment. At least this Hare System of Proportional Voting is an 
It is 


attempt to make representative government a reality. 


common knowledge that many of our districts are so divided 
that equality of representation does not exist. ... If the people 
of the City of New York want to try the system, make the 
experiment, and have voted to do so, we as a court should be 
very slow in determining that the act is unconstitutional, until 
we can put our finger upon the very provisions of the Con- 


stitution which prohibit it. It has been our repeated admonition 
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that legislation should not be declared unconstitutional unless 
it clearly appears to be so; all doubts should be resolved in 
favor of the constitutionality of an act... . 

“The Hare System of Proportional Voting has been used in 
Cincinnati, Toledo, Wheeling, (Ohio), Boulder 
(Colo.), Winnipeg, Calgary, for the Provincial Legislatures of 
Manitoba and Alberta; in all elections in the Irish Free State; 
in the election of nine university members of the British House 
of Commons; in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and 
Denmark. . . . We cannot say, therefore, that it is a mere 
dream or speculation. It has been used and found to work. 
Can the people of the City of New York under our Constitu- 
tion try it? That is the sole question.”—From the majority 


opinion of the New York Court of Appeals delivered by Chief 
Justice Crane, June 2, 1937. 


Hamilton 
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DISTRICT MIS = REPRESENTATION 


: 
DEMOCRAT 


at 
REPUBLICAN 
2 
SOCIALIST 


This district elects one 
Democrat 


elects Democrat 


Each man stands 
for 7,500 votes 


elects Democrat 


elects Republican 


elects Democrat 


elects Democrat 


elects Republican 


Democrat 


elects Democrat 


300,000 Democrats elect 7 representatives 
225,000 Republicans elect 2 representatives 
150,000 Socialists elect 0 representatives 
WHAT'S WRONG WITH THIS ELECTION? 
MOST OF THE REPUBLICAN VOTES AND ALL THE SOCIALIST 


VOTES WENT INTO THE WASTE BASKET 


Drawings from the lively campaign primer circulated by the 
Women’s City Club of New York 


for better government in New York. Beginning with the 
evil days of Boss Tweed, it would continue through the 
notorious era of commercialized vice which was ended by the 
religious valor of Dr. Parkhurst and the bulldog tenacity of 
William Travers Jerome. It would highlight the uprising 
led by the Committee of Seventy in 1894—I think I was the 
youngest member, and was on the executive committee— 
.when the leaders of the Chamber of Commerce joined in a 
campaign denouncing bribery and corruption, and won by 
electing Mayor William L. Strong as head of a non-partisan 
city government. It would feature the reform administra- 
tions of Seth Low and John Purroy Mitchel; the Baldwin 
charter commission of 1922, which recommended proportional 
representation for the Board of Aldermen at the urgent re- 
-quest of such distinguished citizens as Samuel Seabury, 
Fiorello La Guardia and Mrs. Henry Moskowitz, wise coun- 
sellor to former Governor Smith; the Committee of One 
Thousand, the epochal Seabury Investigation, the election of 
Mayor La Guardia and, as a fitting climax, the charter revi- 
sion and P.R. victory of 1936. 

In the course of the campaign the City Club exhibited an 
ancient horse drawn bus, followed by a modern streamlined 
motor bus. The cavalcade had historical precision, for the 
advances we have made in vehicular traffic have been 
paralleled by our efforts for civic progress. Last summer when 
I saw this horse-drawn bus I recalled one of my early adven- 
tures in the practical application of good government princi- 
ples to the budding rise of civil service reform. Mayor Strong 
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had appointed me a civil service commissioner and one of my 
first duties was to hold examinations for ambulance drivers. 
Naturally, the ambulances were then drawn by horses, and I 
think the testing of drivers was referred to me because I was 
driving a four-in-hand at the time. I borrowed an ambulance 
from Bellevue Hospital and notified the candidates to report 
outside a large vacant lot surrounded by a high board fence 
in the immediate neighborhood of a chemical laboratory, 


owned by my firm in the Bronx. Twenty-eight candidates | 
had applied for the positions, but when they heard it was to- 
be a practical test only twelve ventured to take it. I purposely © 
disarranged the harness by which the horse was hitched to. 
the ambulance by twisting the throat strap of the bridle and © 


of the girth and by making one trace longer than the other. 
The men were admitted one at a time behind the fence. 
Those who did not notice the things that were wrong with 
the harness were eliminated. The remainder were given an 
opportunity to drive the ambulance. I sat on the seat beside 


each candidate. We drove at a trot, we galloped, and we — 


backed the ambulance to the sidewalk. Some of the drivers 
being naturally inexperienced or foolhardy, the neighbor- 


hood was in an uproar in no time as nearby residents thought — 


some frightful accident must have happened in the laboratory 
to precipitate these frantic comings and goings of the ambu- 


lance. However, four men qualified and were put on the list. © 


How the Campaign Was Fought 
THE ANALOGY DRAWN BY THE City CLUB’s PLACARDS ON THE 


old and new buses, contrasting New York’s antiquated city 


charter with the proposed modern charter and P.R., was only 
one of many expedients used to dramatize the 1936 campaign. 
The story of how it was carried out may be interesting in 


other cities where civic fights are yet to be won. Every angle 


of publicity, even to the creation of car- 


thought out. The World-Telegram, the 
Herald Tribune, the Daily News, the 


made generous contributions of time. 
One of the most important features of 
the campaign strategy was the creation and 
training of a joint speakers’ bureau by a 
number of civic organizations which en- 


rolled 192 speakers, over a fourth of them women. Every civic, © 


social and cultural group that could be dicovered was sys- 
tematically approached and offered a competent speaker on 


the charter and P.R. The members of the Charter Commis- | 


sion and Walter J. Millard, field secretary of the National 
Municipal League, were kept busy with several meetings a 
day. 

Mr. Millard, a born teacher and a resident of Cincinnati, 
did yeoman service in the New York schools. Talks in the 


highschools presented information from which the students — 


could draw their own conclusions. The students naturally 
talked things over with their parents, and inquiries rained in 
on the campaign headquarters from all parts of the city. 

To keep the headquarters constantly informed of the prog- 


ress and direction of its campaign, speakers put down every — 


important fact bearing on audience reaction, an expedient that 
helped headquarters to know what arguments needed most 
to be emphasized, and where aggressive work was most 


needed. 


Another useful expedient took the form of a sampling poll, 


which was progressively checked and analyzed. I was able to | 
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| predict accurately just before the election that both the char- 
ter and P.R. would carry all of the four large boroughs and 
the city by large majorities. The day after the election, when 
the usually reliable prophets of Tammany Hall who had pre- 
| dicted the defeat of P.R. were found mistaken, I was amused 
| to hear myself called a “magician.” 


_ OUR CAMPAIGN WAS ORGANIZED UNDER TWO SEPARATE COM- 
_ mittees—the Citizens Charter Campaign Committee and the 
_ Proportional Representation Committee. Originally there was 
| talk of a single committee, but there were some conservatives 
who favored the new charter but distrusted P.R., and some 
“borough autonomists” and labor people who favored P.R. 
but distrusted the new charter. Furthermore, the Charter 
Commission, while unanimous in submitting P.R., was 
divided on its adoption. It is now known that a majority of 
its members favored adoption, but in order to promote har- 
monious teamwork for the charter wanted to avoid an open 
stand on P.R. 

Heading the Charter Campaign Committee as chairman 
was Judge Morgan J. O’Brien, a former Grand Sachem of 
Tammany Hall whose position is believed to have embold- 
ened a large number of Democratic voters to disregard the 
orders of their machine leaders. The P.R. Campaign Com- 
mittee was fortunate in having George H. Hallett, Jr., an 
outstanding authority on P.R., as its manager, and also in 
having as its chairman the late Henry Moskowitz, whose 
close association with labor leaders and with independent 
Democrats was an invaluable aid to the campaign. As treas- 
urer of the P.R. Committee and a member of the other com- 
mittee, I was closely associated with both and know how 
much was due not only to the leaders but to the zeal and 
the hard work of hundreds of men and women who gave 
their time and energies to the campaign. P.R. made patient 
explanation to the voters necessary. My own favorite cam- 
paign story to illustrate its simplicity and efficacy appears on 
page 386. If not true in all details, it nevertheless is based on 
historical record. 

Back of the actual campaign committees, which operated 
only during the fall, were the permanent civic organizations 
which have been working quietly and effectively for P.R. 
and charter revision for years. The Citizens Union, the 
League of Women Voters, The Women’s and Men’s City 
Clubs, the Merchants’ Association, the City Affairs Commit- 
tee, the Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, the Brook- 
lyn Civic Council and other groups had been working closely 
together through a Civic Conference of New York City, an 
informal committee for the exchange of ideas and formula- 
tion of policies on charter revision. 

Behind the victory, too, there is the story of unremitting 
civic effort begun years ago by citizens such as Richard S. 
Childs, father of the city manager plan; Richard Welling, 
head of the New York Civil Service Reform Association; 
Henry de Forest Baldwin, C. C. Burlingham, and Judge 
Thomas D. Thacher, chairman of the Charter Commission, 
all of them schooled in the realities of political battle with 
entrenched and unscrupulous opposition forces, and possessed 
of great patience and an almost religious belief that something 
could be done to give New York a better government. 

A central figure in the whole fight for P.R. was Judge 
Samuel Seabury, whose searching investigation into political 
corruption in New York City for a committee of the state 
legislature laid the foundation for the Fusion administration 
and the whole movement for charter revision. 

There were certain special factors which helped P.R. One 
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UNDER PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


there will be NO districts within a borough 


IN THIS ELECTION 
EVERY 75,000 VOTERS 


ELECT ONE REPRESENTATIVE 


EVERY VOTER'S VOTE 
is as good as every other 


voter's vote 


Every Party elects 
representatives in 
proportion to its voting 


strength 


; ee 300,000 Democrats elect 4 representatives 
\ ae 225,000 Republicans elect 3 representatives 


150,000 Socialists elect 2 representatives 


THIS IS TRUE REPRESENTATION 


was the fact that it provided an automatic solution for re- 
apportionment—and voters in Queens, the Bronx and Brook- 
lyn were acutely conscious of the special advantages thus far 
enjoyed by Manhattan. Another was the development of a 


. new P.R. voting machine by the International Business Ma- 


chines Corporation. A third was the presence of a three- 
platoon system for firemen on the ballot, with many firemen 
urging a yes vote on all questions to avoid confusion. 


The P.R. Election Next Fall 


As A RESULT OF THIS VICTORY AND THE Court oF ApPEALs 
decision the New York Board of Elections is preparing for 
the largest election ever held under the best form of P.R. The 
largest previous election under it was held in Ireland in 
1925, when the entire Free State was polled as a single dis- 
trict in the election of members of the Senate. The Free State 
has used P.R. for all its important elections, national and 
local, since it was founded in 1922. 

In the New York election each borough will be a single 
district. The present aldermanic districts will be abolished. 
Nominations will be made by petition, 2000 separate signers 
to each petition, and there will be no primaries. 

The P.R. ballots will contain no party emblems. They will 
contain the designations of parties or of independent groups, 
but the candidates will be arranged alphabetically, with rota- 
tion by election districts to equalize the advantage of first 
place. To vote for council the voter will pick out his first 
choice and vote | in front of it, pick out his second choice 
and vote 2 in front of it and so on—3, 4, 5, 6, etc. 
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When the polls close the P.R. ballot boxes will be sealed 
and sent for counting to a large central counting place for 
each borough. There the count will be conducted in the pres- 
ence of the candidates and their agents. Experience shows 
that such central counts are not subject to the manipulations 
which frequently occur when paper ballots are counted in 
widely scattered districts. The members of the bi-partisan 
counting forces will have to pass qualifying examinations 
given by the municipal Civil Service Commission. 


The rules for the count in New York are somewhat simpler 
than those in Cincinnati, Toledo, Wheeling, Hamilton 
(Ohio), Boulder (Colorado), Winnipeg, Calgary, Dublin or 
Cork, all of which use similar systems of P.R. for their city 
councils. They will give each borough one councilman for 
every 75,000 valid votes cast within the borough, with an 
additional councilman for a remainder as large as 50,000. 
They will make each successful councilman the representa- 
tive of approximately 75,000 separate voters within the bor- 
ough who have marked their ballots for him. No voter will 
help elect more than one. If a voter’s first choice is elected 
without needing his vote or hopelessly defeated in spite of it, 
his vote is transferred to his second choice, or to the first 
of his choices who can be helped to election by it. The details 
are simpler than the rules of baseball, but need not be ex- 
panded here. 

With this new machinery of democracy we know that 
minorities will get a larger share and be sufficiently repre- 
sented to exercise a restraining influence on the majority. 
Under P.R. that has never failed to happen. But we are work- 
ing for more than that. We are hoping that really leading 
citizens, men and women who would never consider run- 


How P.R. Works: A Campaign Story 


£ 
ning for the Board of Aldermen, of a standing equal to the” 
members of the Charter Commission, will consent to be nomi- | 
nated for the council. A council with such members would ff 
keep New York permanently from the depths of misrule it 
has known in the past. 


ALREADY THERE ARE SIGNS THAT New York’s VICTORY IS CON- 
tagious. A bill making P.R. optional by petition and popular ff 
vote for city and town councils and school committees, with | 
the single exception of the Boston City Council, has just 
become law in Massachusetts. Governor Herbert H. Lehman + 
has just signed an enabling bill sponsored by Senator Thomas — 
C. Desmond which makes P.R. optional by petition and popu- | 
lar vote for county boards of supervisors in all New York “| 
counties outside New York City. { 

Bills which would have made P.R. and the city manager i| 
plan optional for Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
were also given serious consideration in this year’s legisla- 
tures. : 

It was less than twenty-five years ago that C. G. Hoag, the | 
real father of P.R. in this country, and a railroad engineer, 
William E. Boynton, persuaded the little Ohio lakeport of 
Ashtabula to make the first public use of P.R. in the United 
States. } 

Who knows? Perhaps in the next twenty-five years | 
we shall have broken the stranglehold of pork barrel politi- 
cians throughout the nation and established in all our gov- ff 
ernments the principle so well stated by Ernest Naville, the | 
Swiss publicist: “In a democratic government the right of 
decision belongs to the majority, but the’ right of representa- 
tion belongs to all.” 


OvER A HUNDRED YEARS AGO, THE HEAD- 
master of an English school, Thomas 
Wright Hill, a man of progressive ideas, 
felt that his students should be given a 
measure of self-government. 

“When you have nominated ten boys, 
we will hold an election, in which you 
may choose five of the ten boys,” he 
told them. “The five boys who receive 
the most votes will become a committee 
to manage certain school activities.” 

But of the hundred boys in the school, 
sixty were in the junior form, and only 
forty in the senior form. 

If the committee was to be elected by 
a majority, it would be possible for the 
juniors to elect all the members of the 
committee. 

One of the seniors suggested that the 
seniors lock up twenty-one of the juniors 
so they could not go to the election. 

This scheme, correct though it was in 
theory, aroused such an uproar when put 
into action that the headmaster quickly 
perceived that his original plan had a 
basic flaw. 

“T understand,” he said. “Instead of 
holding the election in the schoolroom, 
with ballots, we shall hold the election 


~in the playground. The ten candidates 
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will stand on stools, placed apart from 


one another. You will gather around 
whichever candidate you want to have 
represent you on the committee. The 
five boys who have the largest numbers 


will be elected.” 


As THE CANDIDATES TOOK THEIR PLACES ON 
the ten stools in the playground, and the 
boys began gathering around their favo- 
rite candidates, .one of the students, 
whose mental resourcefulness must have 
led him to a brilliant career in later life, 
took a hand in the proceedings. Obsery- 
ing the boys taking their places at the 
stools of their favorite candidates, he saw 
that one of the candidates, a popular boy, 
had a large number of boys standing at 
his stool. 

The youngster pondered this problem: 
“There are a hundred boys, all told. If 
five are to be chosen, each candidate 
needs only twenty votes including his 
own. Yet there is that popular boy, with 
twenty-nine boys standing around his 
stool—nine of those votes are not needed 
to elect him! In fact, those nine votes 
are actually being wasted! Why, there- 
fore,” he asked himself, “shouldn’t nine 
of those boys change their vote over to 
their second choice and possibly help 
elect him?” 


So this young Einstein explained this 
to nine unneeded students at the stool 
of the popular candidate. Each of them 
moved off to his second choice. 

Then this young political scientist ob- 
served that there was a candidate at 
whose stool there was only three boys. 

“It's plain,’ he explained to them, 
“that there is no chance of electing your 
candidate. Why shouldn’t you three 
boys and your candidate as well move 
to the stool of your second choice, and 
possibly help elect him?” 

The boys moved off to the stools of 
their second choice candidates. Then 
other small groups broke up in the same 
way rather than waste their vote. 

When the headmaster returned, he 
found that all of the hundred boys were 
gathered, in groups of twenty, electing 
five of the candidates. The younger boys 
with their sixty votes could evidently 
have elected three of the five with three 
groups of twenty each, but nothing they 
could do could have kept the larger boys 
from electing two. Actually some of 
the senior candidates were heroes to the 
juniors, so the seniors elected three and 
the juniors two. Everybody was happy. 

That, in its essentials, is the Hare 
system of proportional representation. 
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‘EVER SINCE THE EARLIEST DAYS OF CATTLE AND SHEEP RAISING 
in America, ownership of a western ranch has not entailed 
jownership of the land grazed on. A ranch consists, pri- 
marily, of water. The rancher owns sections of land which 
jcontain springs or streams where stock can water, and flat 
‘fields that can be irrigated, for hay. But the grass whereon 
‘his stock grazes is generally on public domain, and his use 
jof that domain has been established by precedent. Any 


and the laws of the various states penalize him accordingly. 
That is why fences are not much needed on the range lands. 
Each rancher must see to it that his cattle stay within graz- 
ing distance of the water he owns. 


Thanks to the mountainous character of most of the cattle 
/grazing country, there are many ranchers who use range 
land all the year round. In winter the lowlands are free from 
snow and provide edible brush and in summer the highlands 
provide a rich pasture. These ranchers cut very little hay— 
only enough for weak stock, saddle horses and milk cows; 
a little for fattening early beef and a reserve for emergencies, 
such as an unexpected snowfall on the winter range. 

Other ranches have large well watered hayfields and turn 
their stock out on the public domain only in summer. Their 
summer range, where they own springs, may be many miles 
from the hay ranches, which are generally irrigated with 
water bought from some federal or state water development, 
rigidly controlled. 

Of these two kinds of ranch, it may be said in general that 
the former is generally owned by the small, independent 
rancher, with little capital invested and small margin of 
profits. The latter type is owned by the rich rancher, corpora- 
tion or bank, which can afford a large initial investment in 
the expensive hay lands, and a high overhead of taxes, labor 
and equipment for haying. These last ranches cost more, earn 
more—and risk more. 


Now comes THE TayLor Act. IT Gors WITHOUT SAYING THAT 
the whole range country has been overstocked and overgrazed 
and that something must be done about it. The Taylor Act 
aims to say just how many head of stock each rancher may 
put on his section of public range to prevent overstocking. 
The charge is not exorbitant—it is only supposed to be just 
enough to cover the expense of administration. The admin- 
istrators are local men, elected by regional boards of ranchers. 
Certainly in northern Nevada, which is the only district I 
know personally, they are conscientious men who know the 
country, its details and problems, very thoroughly. 

But the act is universally unpopular, and the only reason 
there has not yet been a public demand for its repeal is that 
ranchers can’t, in the nature of things, leave their ranches and 
get together in mass protest. They haven’t the time. And 
individual voices make no repercussions in a democracy. 

Complaints against the Taylor Act are manifold, but they 
boil down to two major objections. The first is that it has no 
teeth in it. It is a vague affair, pretty unintelligible to a 
college professor, and miles above the head of any rancher. 
But the most careful perusal fails to detect in it any terms 
of enforcement or penalties for violation. Inasmuch as it 
overrules the existing state laws against trespass, at any rate 
in Nevada, the result is pretty chaotic. A rancher may pay 
for a hundred head under this bill and put two hundred on 
the range, and nothing is done about it, because there is no 
machinery for counting his stock or for penalizing the man 
who has overstocked. 

The second objection is this. The local administrators of the 
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rancher whose stock uses another man’s water is a trespasser,’ 


The West, Water and the Grazing Laws 


by FRANCESCA M. BLACKMER 


act were informed from Washington that the basis on which 
numbers of stock were to be allocated was the amount of 
hay the rancher (not the specific ranch) cut. One ton of hay 
in the stack means two horses or cows on the range. That 
specification is not in the original bill but in the administra- 
tive orders received from Washington. The result, in action, 
would horrify any beholder. 


THE LARGER RANCH OR CORPORATION, WITH HOLDINGS IN AN AREA 
irrigated by federal project, may cut a thousand tons of hay 
there. That entitles him to two thousand head of cattle on 
the range. But he may have water on a summer range for 
six months of the year which is adequate for only five hun- 
dred head. But since the Taylor Act allows him four times 
as many cattle as the range will carry, he overstocks it al- 
most—but not quite—to the point of suicide, and sells his 
surplus hay at a large profit in faraway markets. His cattle 
are not fed that hay. They eat the feed on the public domain 
down to the point where dangerous erosion is a foregone 
conclusion, and they trespass on his neighbor’s water. He 
doesn’t care—he is making more money than ever before, 
and even though his grazing land will be a desert in a few 
years, he can always mortgage his springs to the bank today, 
and in due time let the bank foreclose on his barren, de- 
serted property. 

Meanwhile, take the small rancher who cuts, say, a hun- 
dred tons of hay. He may own twice as many springs as his 
hay-rich neighbor, and have had use, by precedent, of twice 
the range lands, including both summer and winter grazing. 
But he is now allowed only two hundred head of cattle, where 
he may always have run five hundred before. His land taxes 
and overhead remain exactly the same, but his profits are nil. 
He sees his neighbor’s range reduced to desert, endangering 
his own watershed; he spends all his time trying to keep 
his neighbor’s thirsty cattle off his own water; and unless 
he defies the Taylor Act, he is reduced to starvation as soon 
as a dry summer or a severe winter comes along. He has no 
margin and no chance of one. No money to take the law 
to the Supreme Court, no leisure to leave his ranch and 
organize a lobby in Washington, and no future but to sell his 
ranch as fast as he can (he will be lucky if he hasn’t a mort- 
gage to clear) and try to get work as a hired hand on the 
land of some more prosperous neighbor. His family—well, 
they won’t starve, if they have relatives to go to, but your 
once-independent landowner doesn’t take gracefully to relief. 


THE ULTIMATE FUTURE OF THE WEST UNDER THE TAyLoRr AcT 
appears to be a return to large ranches, cattle kings, and fierc- 
er, more cutthroat overgrazing than ever before. And what 
could be done about it? It happens that if the Taylor Act had 
never been written, the government already had a fully de- 
veloped and smoothly working mechanism for controlling the 
problems of the public range. That is the National Forest 
Reserve. That domain is used for cattle and sheep range 
wherever it exists in the West, but there is no overgrazing or 
trespassing there. The ranchers who use it rent the right to 
run there, and their stock is counted once or twice a year. 
Its enforcement is rigid. Its operation is known and ac- 
cepted throughout the West. Its well organized personnel 
has long been trained to recognize and prevent even 1n- 
cipient overgrazing. 

When it became evident that the free use of the public 
domain outside ‘the Forest Reserve must be controlled, I 
wonder why this excellent Forest Reserve organization was 
not used and extended to include the entire area. 
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Labor, Management and the Public 


x 
The historic Supreme Court decision sustaining the Wagner Act charted | 
course of future labor-management relationships which are here explored in 


terms of today’s organization drives in the public service as well as in industry, 


WITH THE RAPID GROWTH OF ORGANIZED LABOR GROUPS SINCE 
the Supreme Court decision on the Wagner Act, there is 
already developing a strong demand for more responsi- 
bility and control of labor organizations. The American 
Institute of Public Opinion, under date of May 16, says 
that a nation-wide poll to the question, “Do you think 
labor unions should be regulated by government?” pro- 
duced a majority of seven to three in favor of such regu- 
lation. 

It is evident that with the rising power of organized 
labor, there is a well defined growth of public opinion, 
insisting that the unions become more “responsible” under 
their own motivation or that government through the 
passage of laws demand from them greater responsibility. 
One of the recurrent suggestions is that this responsibility 
may be brought about by incorporation. It will be well to 
look carefully at this subject. It is quite possible for the 
board of directors or the management of an incorporated 
body, be it a union or an ordinary business, to act upon 
the matters of major importance without any, pre-reference 
whatever to the stockholders. 

The executives and boards of corporations can often 
pursue a course of action untrammeled by a vote of the 
stockholders while the usual practice of an unincorporated 
labor group is, in some respects, much more a truly demo- 
cratic one. I refer to the fact that most labor leaders go 
back to a vote of their constituencies for approval of a con- 
tract, initiation of a strike, the settlement of a dispute and 
the like, while the board of directors of a business corpora- 
tion could determine such major policies without any ref- 
erence whatever to a vote of the stockholders. 

This problem appears to be more logically associated 
with the type of leadership that will evolve under the new- 
er relationships. An important labor leader has said to me: 
“As long as we were forced to fight for our mere exist- 
ence, we naturally turned for leadership to the warriors 
within our ranks. Now that we are becoming ‘big busi- 
ness,’ what is more natural than that we elect to leadership 
our businessmen members? Expansion of our union into 
wider occupational fields will automatically bring in more 
of such leaders. Our increased financial ability will also 
make it quite possible to take a leaf out of the book of 
business and employ the best legal, fiscal and executive 
talent available whether such persons are former members 
of organized labor or not.” 

Especially since the Supreme Court decision sustaining 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act the whole nation appears 
to be on the threshold of entirely new concepts, new meth- 
ods and new procedures in labor-management relation- 
ships. 

The crux of national concern with labor relations as a 
matter of interstate commerce was boldly stated by Chief 
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Justice Hughes in the majority opinion of the Jones an 
Laughlin case. [See Listening in on the Supreme Cour) 
by Beulah Amidon, Survey Graphic March 1937]. 
Quoting from a preceding case (First Coronado), th: 
Chief Justice said, “If Congress deems certain recurrin| 
practices, though not really part of interstate commerei| 
likely to obstruct. restrain or burden it, it has the powe 
to subject them to national supervision and restraint.” 
Then, going completely beyond specific points, the me: 
jority decision laid down some broad social principles 1; 
labor- “management relationships. Read these words care 
fully: “When industries organize themselves on a nationé: 
scale, making their relation to interstate commerce thy} 
dominant factor in their activities, how can it be mair 
tained that their industrial labor relations constitute a for 
bidden field into which Congress may not enter whe = 
it is necessary to protect interstate commerce from thy’ 
paralyzing consequences of industrial war . . .? | 
“We have often said that interstate commerce itself #' 
a practical conception” (and here the Chief Justice wer} 
back to his previously expressed concern that one shoul 
not shut one’s eyes to the “plainest facts of our nationé: 
life”) : “It is equally true that interferences with that com 
merce must be appraised by a judgment that does not ig 
nore actual experience.” Then burning all the covere®| 
bridges behind him, he proceeded to say: “Experience ha, 
abundantly demonstrated that the recognition of the righ, 
of employes to self-organization and to have representa)’ 
tives of their own choosing for the purpose of collectiv) 
bargaining is often an essential condition of industria 
peace. Refusal to confer and negotiate has been one of th. 
most prolific causes of strike. This is such an outstanding 
fact in the history of labor disturbances that it is a prope’ 
subject of judicial notice and requires no citation of im 
stances.” 
Toward the end of the decision, the majority group ther 
declared: 
“It would seem that when employers freely recognize chi 
right of their employes to their own organizations anc! 
their unrestricted right of representation there will bi 
much less occasion for controversy in respect to the Fre 
and appropriate exercise of the right of selection anc! 
discharge.” 


THAT, BRIEFLY, EXPRESSES A TRANSITION IN AMERICAN LABOI} 
relations thinking from the old to the new. The implica’ 
tions and ramifications are so tremendous that it is impos: 
sible to cover more than a few high spots of what this? 
genuine metamorphosis really portends for the future. 

In the minority decision Justice McReynolds asked some’ 
very pertinent questions. For example, he wanted to know’ 
if, under the new program, Congress may interest itsel”’ 
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§1 the labor relations between 
pa employer and his employes 
hinder the interstate clause in 
Pe Constitution, may Congress 
OF Iso not go much further and 
Hause a mill owner to be “pro- 
Pubited from closing his factory 
‘yr discontinuing his business 
|} ecause so to do would stop the 
hiow of products to and from 
iis plant in interstate com- 
erce? May employes in a fac- 
ry be restrained from quit- 
‘ing work in a body because 
(his will close the factory and 
Hhereby stop the flow of com- 
Pnerce? May arson of a factory 
ec made a federal offense when- 
ever this would interfere with 
‘such flow? If a business cannot 
§-ontinue with the existing wage 
Ficale, may Congress command 
§a reduction?” In order that a 
Housiness be continued and 
phence not interfere with the 
SJow of the products and “if this theory of a continuous 
} stream of commerce’ as now defined (by the Labor de- 
Hcision) is correct, will it become the duty of the federal 
Szovernment hereafter to suppress every strike which by 
Npossibility may cause a blockade in that stream?” 

) In other words, as we look forward to new methods in 
Nlabor relationships, has the federal government under- 
mtaken to remove all forms of blockade and accepted the 
iresponsibility of keeping clear the channels of interstate 
commerce regardless of the nature of the disturbance that 
‘interrupts the flow? 
_ It has become increasingly clear that we need a national 
‘labor policy, that we can no longer permit labor-manage- 
‘ment relationships to drift aimlessly either in private or 
\public employment. Private employers, their workers, and 
the representatives of those workers, must perforce adopt 
policies which make either for peaceful conference or per- 
jpetual conflict. Temporizing 1s 
no longer possible. 


WHEN IT COMES TO METHODS 
used by labor organizations in 
dealing with private industry, we 
cannot ignore a condition of the 
spectacular device of sit-down 
strikes. [See Sit-Down by Louis 
Stark, Survey Graphic June 
1937, ] 

One possible aspect of the sit- 
down strike leads to a complete 
reversal of the usual situation, 
wherein the management estab- 
lishes a picket line at the gate to 
prevent the passage of food and 
supplies to the sit-downers with- 
in the plant. It is too early in the 
technique of this instrument of 
industrial warfare to _ state 
whether it is a spectacular but 
passing phase of industrial con- 
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Wide World 
New York headquarters when eastern seamen joined the West in ship strike last year 


flict, or really a new technique that will have to be dealt 
with officially by labor boards and the courts. 

I, for one, am always hopeful that progression in indus- 
trial relations will be along the lines of peace rather than 
toward the improvements of the instruments of warfare. 
The National Labor Relations Board has pointed out in 
a comprehensive report that in the years of 1933, 1934, 
and 1935, some fifty million man-days were lost from 
strikes and that the greatest single cause was disputes 
over the right of collective organization and bargaining. 
Now that the Supreme Court has spoken on this subject, 
perhaps we need to turn our attention more specifically 
to the improvement of the techniques of peace rather 
than strengthening the sinews of war. 

I look for a tremendous increase in both the local and 
national facilities available for mediation. Unquestion- 
ably, the National Labor Relations Board is now one 
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Police escorted strikebreakers to the city dump when Philadelphia ashmen struck 
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Wide World 
The Labor Board conducted the Jones and Laughlin election 


of the most important institutions in America; but it 
covers only a part of the field. I look for the addition of 
other boards to handle specific groups patterned after 
the National Mediation Board which now handles spe- 
cial problems in transportation. [See What Can We Do 
About Strikes, by William M. Leiserson, Survey Graphic 
March 1937.] I look for the cities and states to increase 
the number of local boards to mediate disputes that do 
not properly fall within the jurisdiction of the national 
boards concerned with _inter- 
state commerce. 

It is nevertheless clear that a 
government that undertakes to 
sustain the right of employes 
to organize, bargain collectively 
and enforce demands has cer- 
tainly embarked upon some 
new and untried areas of juris- 
prudence, public welfare and 
intimate operating conditions. 
Especially in the essential utili- 
ties and in the public service it- 
self the future abounds in inter- 
esting possibilities. 

For example, federal em- 
ployes have the choice of be- 
longing to one of two national 
unions. One of these unions is 
affliated with the AF of L and 
one is not. The National Labor 
Relations Board itself has a 
large number of federal em- 
ployes whose hours, wages and 
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working conditions are no doubt legally subject to col 
lective bargaining. Although the Wagner Act does nom 


cover public employes at present, let us suppose the no 
impossible future condition that the National Labor Re 
lations Board employes filed charges with the board tha 
they, the board, had failed to bargain collectively with 


| 


the proper group, and some of the employes then engage@} 


in a nation-wide sit-down strike until 


election. Question: Is the board engaged in interstate 


the board held ar? 


commerce? And if so, does it have jurisdiction over the: 
dispute with its own employes? Can it hold an election 
to determine the bargaining agency within its own} 


ranks? In case of a sit-down strike, 
strikebreakers to prepare 
its own employes? 


should it bring in 


] AM NOT ATTEMPTING TO BE AMUSING. But I AM ATTEMPT- 
ing to point out how necessary it is to pick out just a few 
important threads in the new social relationships and to: 
try to follow them as best we may through the weaving: 
patterns of our varicolored, complex present-day indus- 
trial fabrics. 

Labor disputes may occur in any employer-employe 
relationship, but the public welfare aspects of such dis- 
putes appear to classify them and make a vast difference 
in their nature. When a dispute concerns public em-; 
ployes, some may say that surely a government that 
states that employes of other organizations may freely} 
organize, bargain collectively, strike and picket and be 
be acked up by § governmental authority, in so doing, could’ 
not rightly withhold such legal rights from _ its 
personnel. 

It is not well to be too glib in considering that question. 

Governments—federal, state, county Ana municipal— | 
that are oe with certain essential services need 
rapidly to bring about a clear-cut understanding with? 
their amnion ae are charged with the responsibility | 
of rendering these services w erie? or not there is in-’ 
herent in the employment contract the surrender of 
certain individual rights and privileges. That the unions 
have a legal right to “admit to membership i in their organ- 
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In Detroit 14,000 Packard employes’ ballots were counted in the Federal Building 
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ization the non-military em- 
ployes of government has been 
little questioned. There must, 
however, be certain clearly de- 
fined limitations to the indi- 
vidual’s right to a collective 
action that would interrupt es- 
sential public services. 
Employes of the various gov- 
ermments now constitute the 
largest single unorganized 
group in the country, and 
while the American Federation 
of Government Employes 
which functions among federal 
workers has a constitutional 
ban on strikes and picketing, 
the newer organizations in this 
field appear to be restricted by 
no such limitation. We are now 
confronted with the age-old 
question of the rights of certain 
individuals as opposed to the 
broader welfare of their social 
group. 
_ It should not be an impossible task to determine, per- 
haps, that a meter reader in a city waterworks need not 
surrender his collective right to strike as a condition of his 
employment, while, in the interest of the public welfare, 
the pump house employe must. We can contemplate with 
equanimity a strike of all the workers at a state agricul- 
tural experiment station, but we can look with no such 
calm upon a walk-out of state prison guards. 


Perhaps we may say that the waiformed employes of 
government are different from the non-uniformed. That 
‘does not seem to help much when we remember that post- 
men, liquor store employes, street sweepers, and other gov- 
‘ernment employes already often wear uniforms while on 
duty. Civil service status is just as inadequate as a line of 
demarcation for those government employes who may be 
said to have all the rights of organized laborers as against 
those who are limited, in the interests of the public wel- 
fare, in the full exercise of their rights as organized 
workers. 

The National Labor Relations Board and Congress 

should bestir themselves in laying out an intelligent pat- 
‘tern for this bit of our politico-social fabric. Perhaps a 
clear understanding as to those employes concerned with 
the public welfare is what is needed. We may in the future 
be hearing decisions from the Supreme Court as to what 
constitutes public welfare and what groups of employes 
may or may not strike. 
_ There should be no possibility of misunderstanding of 
the suggestion in this connection, that perhaps the out- 
lawed individual contract that was so distasteful in private 
use may yet become an instrument of respectability in 
public employment as a method of making clear to each 
new employe in a public, tax-supported service whether 
he may join a union with persuasive powers only or may 
join one that can use the force of collective action in a 
strike, 

This matter-of status and obligation to public welfare 
was silhouetted sharply in the case of a sit-down striker 
at Flint who left his seat in an automobile plant and 
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donned the uniform of a state militiaman to preserve the- 
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In May an emergency board, appointed by the President, settled a threatened strike of 25,000 rail- 
way clerks, under the first test of the mediation procedure amendment to the Railway Labor Act 


peace of the community. Had Governor Murphy ordered 
the militia to eject the sit-down strikers by force, can you 
imagine the emotion of that particular striker under such 
an order? 


The city of Indianapolis has a privately owned water- 
works; the city of Cincinnati a publicly owned one. The 
water supply of a community is an essential public service 
to health, decency and life. The question arises: Can the 
employes of a private concern legally or more legitimately 
strike than those of a publicly owned waterworks system? 
So far as public welfare is concerned, it makes little dif- 
ference to the welfare of the users whether the funds for 
the construction of the plant come from private or public 
sources. Again, in the field of electricity and gas which are 
both publicly and privately owned in various communi- 
ties, a labor dispute that might interrupt the source of light 
at the operating table of a hospital could very possibly 
cause the death of a patient. When we come to the inter- 
ruption of a gas supply in a labor dispute, we shudder to 
think of the consequences which might ensue from inter- 
ruption of the gas flow and its subsequent resumption to 
the open pilots and jets of domestic use. We are con- 
fronted here chiefly with the question of possible life and 
death of innocent parties. 


THUus, AS GOVERNMENT ENTERS THE FIELD OF LABOR RELA- 
tions, a whole flock of new problems and new relationships 
arise 

Those of us who have day to day dealings with wide 
varieties of workers and managements must approach, and 
must persuade others to approach, labor relations with the 
same thoughtful, unemotional attitude that would be dis- 
played toward any other problem. There is really no more 
reason to lose poise and to quit thinking in an orderly 
manner over the possible interruption of the labor supply 
than over a possible interruption in the flow of raw mate- 
rials. We must go to the causes of discontent and seek for 
intelligent, practical solutions that are fair to workers, to 
the public and to industry. Less heat and more light is 
what is needed. 
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Leaks Ree the Bulkheads Cross of the Order of Merit of the German Eagle, the 
highest decoration for foreigners within the gift of the’ 


Reich. Oblivious of Italy’s contribution in the Worlc! 
War, despite repudiated previous alliance with her anc. 
by JOHN FALMER ae Austria-Hungary, to the wreck of Germany. At the same | 
moment, at Naples, Mussolini in person was drawing the | 
attention of the German War Minister, Field Marshal, 


You WILL REMEMBER Rosert FRost’s REMARKS ABOUT — von Blomberg, as the Associated Press account remarks. | 
wall building and builders,-wall mending and menders, to “what naval strength Italy could provide—as a friend 
and the old saying, parroted like other rural adages or as an enemy.’ q 
through ancient seedy whiskers: “Good fences make good 
neighbors.” One may search far for a more fiercely cut- SMASHING THE ABYSSINIAN WALL AND GRABBING THAT ROCKY | 
ting question, peculiarly apt to the introverted “states- upland pasture hasn’t got Mussolini anywhere except | 
men” of these days, than that in his poem, Mending deeper into the contempt and fear and hatred of the world. 
Wall, flung at his own neighbor vis-a-vis across the — With that atrocious enterprise went the last vestige of | 
tumbled line-stones constructively designed to keep his possible faith in his word. Italy was a party to the Pact. 
apples from crossing to eat the other’s pine-cones. “Why _ of Paris, by which the whole civilized world in irrevocable. 
do they make good neighbors?” He visions the wall words condemned and renounced “recourse to war for | 
builder as moving in a “darkness not of woods only and the solution of international controversies”; agreeing that | 
the shade of trees . . . he will not go behind his father’s the solution of all disputes “of whatever nature . . . shall 
saying.” never be sought except by pacific means.” What possible, 
ieceahimnthere value remains to the Italian word upon any “scrap of , 
Bringing a stone grasped firmly by the top paper” on any subject—even upon an Italian government | 
In each hand, like an old-stone savage armed. promise to pay? Signor Mussolini, why should anybody 4 


anywhere believe you? Even the Germans with whom | 
at this particular moment you are flirting? i 
The bills for the Abyssinian adventure are coming in;_| 
for the first time we have at least an inkling of their | 
total, in figures given out just now in Rome—and Rome 
hardly would be likely:to exaggerate them. They show , 
that the cost of the war in Abyssinia has been to Italy up | 
to date 11,350,000,000 lire: that is around $600 million’ | 
in American money. There is no intimation as to how || 
this prodigious cost is to be met. The road to empire is | 
; ; a costly one; on a far stretch of it, in India, Great Britain | 
Before I built a wall T'd ask to know for a distinguished example is pretty well bogged down 

What I was walling in or walling out, —nobody knows how that is coming out. But in the { 

And to whom I was like to give offense. Teal; ie Fi Fe ke h “| 

talian manner you have to live off the country that you { 

Sitting smugly, defiantly complacent behind his rebuilt conquer, and Abyssinia has not been and probably will ) 
‘ancient Roman wall, Dictator Mussolini said not long ago not be worth a nickel. Nobody is going to help pay that | 
to an American visitor: bill; in the international pawnshops even the Grand | 
“Why will not the world believe me when I say that I — Cross of the German Eagle would be high at 30 cents. 
desire only peace? We have gained our objectives. . . .” Small wonder that Il Duce has just now no pressing | 


I commend that poem to you in this distracted period 
when “old-stone savages” of neolithic psychology under 
whatever modern uniforms and nominal citizenship, 
armed not with stones but with diabolical devices of 
“civilized” science, are bedevilling the world, mending 
and heightening old walls and constructing new ones, 
behind which to brew and across which to spread the 
antediluvian ideas which we fondly thought we had 
outgrown. Frost has no use for all this business between 
neighbors: 


{ 


Meaning of course especially the rape of Abyssinia. appetite for further military adventures and touts himself 
Nothing else in the way of international outrage in mind _as a man of peace. 
—at the moment. If only he could get out of that hot ‘ 
spot in Spain! He does not say that aloud of course; PerHaps HE Is MAKING THE ITALIAN PEOPLE BELIEVE THAT. | 
but there is little secret about his wish that somehow They have done some pretty swallowing during his — 
he could let go of that particular snarling bear’s tail. regime. We have now, through the enterprise of anti- 
Not merely is that tail grip slipping, with no salvage of fascist newspapers in England and America, the text of 4 
glory to Italian military prowess—quite the contrary— secret instructions to the Italian press, covering the period 
but there is little hope that any swag from Spain will from January almost to date. I wish I had space to recite 
contribute toward the already great and mounting costs. them, and to point out their precise similarity to those 4 
Germany will not help him: Hitlerland is in much the governing “news” publicity in Germany. Yes, and in 
same case, and behind the superficial appearance of com- —_ Soviet Russia; for the technique of control of public in- 
mon aims for the destruction of democracy and the in- formation is substantially identical under all dictatorships, 
stallation of fascism everywhere lies the old inexorable which see to it that the people hear only what is good for 
fact that they are rivals politically; from that point of them from the government point of view. After the previ- 
view in the last analysis Germany’s meat is Italy’s poison, ous disclosure of confidential instructions during the 
and vice versa. There is grim humor in Hitler’s award to Abyssinian war it was ordered that in future such com- 


Mussolini and his understudy, Count Ciano, of the Grand — munications must be given orally; but-this proved im- 
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) practicable, so we have the text. Here are a few samples: 
'anuary 16: Give no news of the bombardment of inhabited 
centers by the Spanish “Nationalists,” and above all deny 
| hat it was done by Italian or German aviators. 

March 5: Suppress entirely news of the arrival at Naples of 
wounded volunteers coming from Spain and transported by 
our hospital ships. 

April 14: Reproduce and amplify the news about how de- 
sirable it would be to burn the contagious quarters of London, 
unworthy of a civilized age. Add that Edward if he had 
continued to reign would have provided for it. 

April 18: Go carefully about the conflict between the Vatican 
and Germany; stay neutral. In any case, incline to the side 
of Germany. 

May 10: Stress any unfortunate incident that may happen 
}during the Coronation celebrations. 


So readers of the Italian newspapers knew of the 
coronation of George VI only that a man was killed in 
London during the festivities; for under date of May 6 
it had been “absolutely forbidden to make any reference 
whatever to the British government.” But on that day the 
papal newspaper in Vatican City (beyond Mussolini’s 
control) had a phenomenal bulge of circulation! 

When it is fully demonstrated that conquered Abys- 
sinia cannot pay for its conquest and the home people 
have to foot the bill, it will be “just too bad.” Abraham 
Lincoln stated the formula: “You can fool some of the 
people all of the time, and all of the people some of the 
time; but you can’t fool all the people all the time.” 


AS FOR WALL-SURROUNDED GERMANY, JUST As I CLOSE THIS 
article comes the blistering letter addressed to Hitler in 
person by the Rev. Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, general 
secretary emeritus of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, accusing the Reichsfuhrer personally 
of having violated every assurance given to Dr. Macfar- 
land himself on the subject of the Nazi policies and prac- 
tice as regards the churches. It would be hard to draft a 
more scathing indictment of bad faith and broken prom- 
ises. It gains the more force from the fact that Dr. Mac- 
farland’s friendship for Germany and admiration of the 
German folk have been, even as far back as the World 
War, the subject of intolerant criticism in this country; 
he was charged with being “pro-German” when that was 
a bitter wartime epithet. Half his lifetime Dr. Macfarland 
has been student, traveler, sympathetic friend and inter- 
preter in and of Germany; often he has lectured at the 
University of Berlin. From the hand of no other Amer- 
ican could come a denunciation more effective, of falsity 
and brutality. And on German soil the Nazi regime has 
succeeded in crystallizing against itself Catholic and 
Protestant churches as well as Jews and all the liberal 
political elements. Through the loudly advertised “unity 
of the German people” open defiance is breaking. Prob- 
ably it would be too much to call this increasing revolt 
the beginning of Hitler’s end; but the signs are ominous. 
Germany is a deeply religious nation. According to the 
last census there were 20,200,000 Catholics among her 
people—more than a third of the population. Called upon 
to choose between Hitler and their church—it is not hard 
to foresee the answer. 


THE BLOOD-BROTHERHOOD OF Fascism AND NaZI-ISM FINDS 
attestations afresh in warning to the Jews in Italy by 
Mussolini’s Milan newspaper, Popolo d'Italia, that they 
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must cease opposition to the German Nazi principle ot 
“a pure Teutonic race,” and all participation in the 
Zionist movement. The paper intimates that there will be 
no diminution in Mussolini’s declared policy of justice 
and friendship for the Jews; but the establishment of a 
Jewish national homeland in Palestine under British 
domination would be not only offensive to the Arabs 
and Moslems toward whom he has been making eyes, 
but contrary to “the Mediterranean spirit of Italy.” Jews 
in Italy must not exhibit “even theoretical sympathy with 
problems and actions hostile to Italy, to the King and to 
Il Duce.” They must conform or get out. 

Meanwhile it is interesting to note that Italy, though 
refusing to participate in any activities at Geneva 
(ostensibly because Abyssinia still is recognized as a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations) and professing great con- 
tempt for the league, continues to pay its dues, having 
forwarded its last quarterly instalment of 345,907 gold 
francs. The best possible evidence of continuing mem- 
bership. And by the way Japan, no longer a member of 
the league, sent a voluntary contribution of nearly 50,000 
gold francs, to help defray the expenses of certain tech- 
nical committees with which the Japanese continue to 
cooperate. Anchors to windward, these? 

For the wall builders and restorers, seeking to immure 
themselves and imprison their peoples behind these 
barriers, know that they are in highly precarious posture. 
Within their boundaries they multiply tyrannies; without 
real bases of unity they exchange empty pledges and 
compliments, neither having the slightest faith in the 
other; frantically they seek by propaganda to gain the 
faith and friendship of a world increasingly fearful of 
them and hateful toward their policies and doings. 

One of the extraordinary accompaniments of the civil 
war in Spain—to a considerable extent a consequence of it 
—is the greatly accelerated development of the coopera- 
tive movement, especially in the government controlled 
territory. The insurgent military command and the feudal 
forces allied with it are naturally unfriendly toward any 
evidences of self-reliance and self-sufficiency on the part 
of the people. Prior to the outbreak of the rebellion the 
movement was relatively feeble, but necessity of organ- 
izing the food supply has compelled its strengthening. 
Now behind the lines, almost within sound of the guns, 
are vigorous cooperative societies of grape growers and 
vintners, jute textiles and other enterprises. John Dos 
Passos reports after living in villages near Madrid, in 
Valencia and Catalonia, that fifty kilometers from the 
front they are setting up new irrigation systems, experi- 
menting with new pumps, trying new methods of agricul- 
ture, alternating wheat and rice in the same season. 

Everywhere one comes upon the remains of old walls, 
built by forgotten men to emphasize divisions. The men 
who built them are gone to dust; the reasons for building 
them nobody remembers. Life has swept over them. These 
“old-stone savages armed” who imagine that in the long 
run they can hold great nations of well-intending people 
apart and do their will upon them within areas artificially 
delimited are seeking with feeble brooms to sweep back a 
tide which throughout all time has drowned their 
predecessors. Every permanent trend and tendency of 
mankind conspires toward common purpose and friendly 
interchange, not only of goods but of thought. As Robert 
Frost says at the outset of the poem with which we began, 
“Something there is that doesn’t love a wall.” 
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LIFE AND LETTERS | 


In Defense of Both Sides 
by LEON WHIPPLE 


THROUGH SOME SECRET QUOTA TREATY WITH THE STORK, EVERY 
British baby is, as the acute W. S. Gilbert pointed out, born 
to be either a little lib-er-al or a little con-serva-tive. In man- 
hood the citizen finds that Parliament provides him not only 
with His Majesty’s Government, but also with His Majesty’s 
Opposition. The political sagacity of the English has elevated 
the folk maxim—‘There are two sides to every question”— 
to the rank of a natural law; and their concern for freedom 
of expression is rooted in the belief that both sides must be 
discussed. In the United States, however, no eugenical 
providence has arranged our genes to divide us into natural 
political parties. We are born mugwumps. Our failure to 
recognize the invaluable services of the opposition is a grave 
defect in our democracy. In recent years this listening post 
of literature has felt the profound need for the intelligent 
presentation in print of the conservative view. 

There are signs that the need is being recognized. The 
Pulitzer prize for an editorial has recently been awarded to 
the Baltimore Sun for an article by John Owens titled, The 
Opposition. Its thesis is that intellectual opposition to Mr. 
Roosevelt has simply ceased to exist because the Republican 
party cannot muster brains enough to offer an intelligent 
philosophy or program. That is a startling challenge. Mr. 
Ogden Mills has just given a series of lectures on the future 
of the Republican party before the New School for Social 
Research in New York. That was a useful enterprise for both 
participants. There is significance in the very title of a recent 
book,* written avowedly for business men—In Defense of 
Capitalism. 

Now it has not been the habit of capitalism in the past 
to take the defendant’s chair; or to admit, as these authors 
do, that there have been failures in the workings of the 
American system. True, they believe that capitalism is not by 
nature at fault, but that its failures are due to our ignorance 
concerning its functioning. It is an ideal that has never been 

“achieved. It would work, they declare, if the defects of our 
monetary system were remedied, and they offer very detailed 
prescriptions as to the remedies needed. That seems to me to 
be treating symptoms rather than causes, and a failure in real- 
istic thinking on the deep forces at work in our continental 
technological civilization. But at least here is a view presented 
in open forum for debate, and a view not less interesting 
because Mr. Cromwell is the husband of the former Doris 
Duke. 


OuR GRAVE NEED IS NOT FOR BETTER TECHNICAL DIALECTICS 
from the conservatives, and still less for a fury of partisan 
debate, but for an intelligent, and we hope literary, presenta- 
tion of the philosophy of conservatism, and of the values the 
honest conservative is so seriously concerned to protect. We 
do not want any more of the spacious window dressing of 
the hired public relations counsellor, or the synthetic prod- 
ucts of ghost writers, or even the much better informed pieces 
by bright young men who are beginning to exemplify a 
kind of “careerism” on the conservative side. The careerist is 
not t convincing no matter how well trained his pen. 
> “IN D DEFENSE OF CAPITALISM, by James H. R. Cromwell and Hugo 
E. Czerwonky, Scribner. 373 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


7 SEVEN YEARS’ HARVEST, by Henry Seidel Canby. Farrar & Rine- 
hart. 310 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
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The need will not be met satisfactorily by interpretation: 


of conservatism by liberals—fresh or tired—though that | 


be the best we shall get. Henry Canby in a few pages calle 

Specifications for a Conservative Literature included among, 
those wise essays, Seven Years’ Harvest,} says: “The trouble 
with conservative literature has been that one had to be a, 


liberal to write it!” The liberal who swings to the Right | 


does so often from taste and temperament rather than from, 
inner conversion. He grows weary of the bombast and ig- 
norance and stupidity of the extreme radical, and thinks. 


there is discipline and balance to be gained by a consideration | 


of the other side. He tells us what a liberal thinks a con-. 
servative ought to be, and that may confound us with a new, 
confusion. 


Ir MAY BE A FORLORN HOPE THAT WE CAN DISCOVER THE! 


natural conservative who can present his faith with conscience, | 
intellectual honesty and personal disinterestedness. What are, 


the omens? Mr. Canby believes that the curve of radical. ] 


literature is pretty well charted, and that the great change will, 
come, should come, in conservative literature. He says: “AG 


conservative, by definition, wishes to preserve or restore values _| 


that he thinks are being sacrificed or destroyed.” The essential 
thing is the values he fights for. That we need the assertion” 
of values today is clear, and we need this, not because we are _ 
fearful of change, but because as the English have learned, 
progress is lopsided unless we consider the other side. 

I venture the opinion that the principal impediment to the’ 
creation of an intelligent and useful conservative literature is 
spiritual. There is no lack of outlets of publication. The 


newspapers in 1936 were eager enough to print the conserva-_ | 
tive view, but what they were offered was often so stupid and ‘' 
futile that as the Sun editor points out it was not worth the 4 
front page. Fortune, The American Mercury, the quality re-_ 
views want to cover the other side, as a duty and as good busi- | 


ness. Nor would the conservative authors lack rewards. On: 


that side still to a considerable degree lie the honors and emol- © 
uments though perhaps not the readers. In our present fer- » 
ment the people seem more interested in the drama of experi-_ | 


ment than in the lessons of experience. 


Certainly there is no lack of material whether for social _| 
criticism or belles lettres. An author might find it hard going | 
to make drama or even sense out of the ignorant acquisitive- 
ness of the die-hard for whom the only values worth conserv- 
ing are himself and his privileges. Sloganeering and vitupera- | 
tion will not interest the creator with fire in his blood, but his * 


vision will find themes. One at present is the life of the late 
John D. Rockefeller, for years archetype of the continental 
monopolist, then the unparalleled donor of wealth for rea- 
soned social purposes. What an enigma of debit and credit to 
fix in cool words! Or in the field of analysis how useful it 
would be for some honest conservative to offer a sensible 
definition of the term “bureaucracy”—that empty epithet of 
damnation. Yes, there is plenty of material for it has not been 
touched in years. The pains and dangers of thinking were 
not demanded of conservatives in this rich loose land. 

But the spirit as ever governs. The impediment to fruitful 
conservative thinking is the failure to recognize that this age, 
right or wrong, has espoused the doctrine of change. We have 
translated evolution into progress, and change has become 
righteous. So, mysteriously, the burden of proof has been 
shifted from the advocate of change to the advocate of the 
status quo. For the present the conservatives are the perma- 
nent minority. What is at issue is not change, but its rate 
and direction. And precisely here is where the priceless ser- 


“tempo to a safe rate, and honor his title by conserving the 
» perdurable values of human life. 


To date he seems only to stand pat and die hard, appealing When THE LITERARY DIGEST says that 
to a Utopian past that never existed save in the nostalgias ot 
) certain prestige societies. He therefore falls into the two car- J O a ii L - 


) dinal errors: he will not recognize that the experiments he 


damns are not the inventions of dictatorial rogues, but the 
often desperately delayed experiments to conform to the in- 
'exorable changes; and second, he offers no program of his 


own. Here he has never learned the canny skill of the English 
f conservative at borrowing just enough of the liberal thunder “considers Morris Ernst’s The Ultimate 
to keep his hold on power. Therefore, as at present, we have Power is one of his reading ‘musts,’” it 
| only the bitter and sterile criticism of every proposal. We re- reflects the feeling of liberal readers and 
fuse to believe that this is all the true conservatives of this 
nation have to offer. We need their real gifts. 

) Men of talent will then arise to voice the conservative point 

» of view, for authors after all deal in things of the spirit. They THE 


want a cause that enlists both heart and mind. They find no 


} sustenance or peace in window dressing for selfishness, or 
) shadow boxing with words, or defending concepts that the 
_ very man in the street knows are no longer valid. That is why, 


in recent years, to defend conservatism has not been fashion- 


able or indeed respectable. That is why we hope for a new 

interpretation of conservatism. ER 
This essay is a plea for human values. It is not concerned 

with the Republican or Democratic party, or the administra- 

tion, or capitalism, or any economic doctrine. We think of the b M . 

radio aoe that nee aviator. If he swerves to left or y orris L. Ernst 

| right, the signal warns him back on his course. We need the 

conservative flash from our social beacon if we are to come At all booksellers $3.00 


| to a safe landing. DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


thinkers everywhere. 


Twilight and Tempest 


TWILIGHT OF A WORLD, by Franz’ Werfel. Viking Press, 692 pp. 
Price $3. e @ 


THE YEARS, by Virginia Woolf. Harcourt oe pp. Price $2.50 Tp wo NE Ww B O OKS 


LIGHT WOMAN, by Zona Gale. Appleton-Century. 221 pp. Price $2. 


| oy aed BY NIGHT, by Johan Bojer. Appleton-Century. 314 pp. of real social significance 


TOGETHER AND APART, by Margaret Kennedy. Random House. 324 
pp. Price $2.50. 


THE GODS ARRIVE, by Grant Lewi. Lippincott. 472 pp. Price $2.50. 


| CENTRAL STANDARD TIME, by Harlan Hatcher. Farrar and Rinehart. WHAT IS 
| 314 pp. Price $2.50. 


A ee by Josephine Johnson. Simon & Schuster. 259 pp. Price AHEAD OF USP 


PEACE IS WHERE THE TEMPESTS BLOW, by Valentine Kataev. I i uture course of our 
Farrar and Rinehart. 341 pp. Price $2.50. Six ed een) predict the f ¢ 


civilization; separate chapters by G. D. H. Cole, 
Sidney Webb, Wickham Steed, Sir Arthur Salter 
“THE IMPERIAL IDEA! How MAKE ITS MEANING CLEAR TO and Professors P. M. §. Blackett and Lancelot 
a reader remote from its scene?” Franz Werfel asks in the Hosbent 42.00, 

brilliant and specious prologue to his eight short stories as- 

sembled under the title, Twilight of a World. The stories 


themselves provide the answer. They express, partly uncon- ANARCHY OR 


sciously, the suave cruelty, the elegant perversion, the emi- 

nently civilized injustice of the old Austrian empire, pre- HIERARCHY 

sided over by Franz Joseph, himself a symbol and a myth. : 

It is indeed a twilit world through which these characters by S. de Madariaga 

move, a world suddenly illumined by a Viennese sky at eve- An examination of various axioms, postulates and 

ning and as suddenly blown upon by a sharp November wind. 

Hugo, the boy who lives in the eighteenth century stone 

mansion on the boulevard, walks day after day on the ter- 

raced slope of the old city wall with his nurse, and gradually of democracy. $2.50. 

becomes aware of the suffering of the very poor; Fraulein 

Edith, the sage “housekeeper” of an ancient and honorable 

brothel built by Charles IV, is suddenly called upon to turn THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

the Blue Room, hung with tapestries and mirrors, into a NEW YORK CITY 

funeral room for the degenerate host who died in his sleep; 6 e 

Herr Fiala, once magnificent in braid and gilt as doorman : 
(In answering advertisements please mention SuRVEY GRAPHIC) 
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practices of liberal democracy in relation to the 
present social order; and a plan for a new form 


to the Treasury, now struggles to secure a worthless insur- 
ance policy for an epileptic son. 

In his epilogue Werfel remarks, “Everything is meaning- 
less which does not contribute to the world new blood, new 
life, new reality. All that matters is this new reality.” But it 
is not a “new reality” which emerges from these subtle and 
absorbing stories; it is, rather, a nostalgia for a civilization 
whose twilight we cannot but believe was somewhat too 
prolonged. 


Essentially the same familiar world of outworn values and 
wistful sympathies is evoked by Virginia Woolf in a novel 
as beautiful as it is finally disappointing. What are the obser- 
vations that we make on The Years as we float so serenely, 
so ironically down the stream of time, with the Pargiter 
family, with Rose and Edward, Eleanor and Morris? It is 
1880. “It was an uncertain spring. . . . In London umbrellas 
were opened and then shut by people looking up at the sky.” 
It is 1908. A March wind blows against a dust cart and scat- 
ters a litter of old envelopes, twists of hair, papers smudged 
with print. It is 1914 and a brilliant spring. “In the country 
old church clocks rasped out the hour.” 

But has Edward, whom we first see as a young student at 
Oxford, sipping his wine and reading A%schylus aloud, 
really changed or developed when we meet him years later 
as a somewhat stranded elderly professor in the corner of 
Delia’s drawing room? Eleanor, drawing.a line under the 
family accounts in 1880 and musingly chewing her pen, is 
the same “broody” Eleanor who beams so kindly on her 
assembled brothers and sisters at the final party in 1917, 
older certainly, but no more experienced. North, the nephew 
home from Africa, feels the aimlessness of this strange voy- 
age of his elders. “To live differently . . . differently,” are 
the only words he can find as he looks questioningly at his 
uncles and aunts. They have stayed too long at the party. 
“Tt’s time to go,” said Delia, crossing the room and opening 
a window. “The dawn!” she exclaimed dramatically as the 
morning light gleamed on soiled plates and empty wine 
glasses. “And there against the window, gathered in a group 
were the old brothers and sisters” who had lifted their glasses 
and drunk “to the New World,” and smilingly wondered 
what they meant. 

It is in this same “twilight of a world” that Zona Gale, 
Johan Bojer, and Margaret Kennedy are spinning their some- 
what tenuous tales. In Light Woman, Zona Gale tries to con- 
vince us that Mitty is at once completely irresponsible and 
completely innocent—the result is simply unreal. In By Day 
and By Night, Bojer sets his hero, a millionaire inventor of 

_machine guns haunted by the faces of dead soldiers, on a 
spiritual quest for Christ, which ends, as one might expect, 
in suicide. In Together and Apart, Margaret Kennedy deftly 
twists and tangles the feelings of Alec and Betsy, who, 
though divorced and remarried, never cease to love each 
other. But one knows all the time that the luxury of such 
intricate feelings is only for those who have money and 
leisure. As one of their children observes, “There’s nothing 
for a young man in a civilized country to do but sit and 
watch the ship go down and everybody is sick of it.” 

It is something of a relief to turn to two sturdy tales of 
young men in civilized countries who do not intend to sit 
and watch the ship go down. Grant Lewi (The Gods Ar- 
rive) and Harlan Hatcher (Central Standard Time) have 
no interest in twilit worlds; in the broad light of day they 
attempt to cope with “American life and American business” 
of the last ten years. Their method is “realism,” their views 
are “liberal”; they are not wholly successful because they 
themselves are a part of the hocus-pocus of contemporary 
talk. There is, however, honesty and fresh vigor in these 
attempts to understand what is happening to our society. 

Josephine Johnson’s passionately conceived novel, Jordans- 
town, comes nearer to the “new reality” one is always hoping 
to find in current novels. At the death of his bankrupt father, 
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Allen Craig takes his small inheritance and buys a news- 
paper in which he hopes to defend the poor and the abused! 
in his small midwestern industrial town. His éfforts bring, | 
him only hunger, loneliness and, finally, the death of his’, 
friend, Dave. One is left with the picture of a miserable group, 
gathered around Dave’s grave on a cold December afternoon. , 
Something of the inner despair and latent glory involved in. 
the struggle for social justice breaks through the author’s> 
mannered and expressionistic prose, though one cannot but | 
realize that her grasp of the underlying labor question is) 
slight. ; 

If Josephine Johnson’s vision of reality is wavering and in- 
secure, Valentine Kataev’s is as direct and fresh as the eyes, 
of the two Odessa boys through which his story is seen. His jf} 
enchanting tale, Peace Is Where the Tempests Blow, gives 
one assurance that here in this novel of Soviet Russia at 
least, is the “new blood, new life, new reality,’ which Wer-| i} 
fel was seeking in vain. Petya, the son of a kindly, near- :} 
sighted school teacher, is returning to Odessa from his 
summer holiday in the fateful year, 1905. Quite unconscious- 
ly he assists in the escape of a mutinous sailor from the J 
famous ship, Potemkin. Gavril and his grandfather, a fisher- 
man, who live on the edge of the Black Sea, later hide the 4 
sailor in their miserable hut. The two boys thus become | 
involved in one of the early and tragic chapters of the Rus- 
sian Revolution. But they are quite as interested in swimming - 
in the sea, in gazing at the rustling pile of lobsters in the) 


5 . * { 
market place, in losing themselves in the back streets of 4 


sail of the grandfather’s wherry, “as light and airy as a sea » 
gull,” becomes the symbol of this story around which strange ) i 
storms blow. a 


His track is luminously azure 

His sky is molten gold aglow .. . 
Yet only storms are his pleasure 

His peace is where the tempests blow. 


A peace, one concludes, to be preferred to that of the deca- | 
dent Austrian empire, seen ih twilight colors. j 
Rutgers University Ciara Marpure | 


What Is Education? 


THE HIGHER LEARNING IN AMERICA, by Robert Maynard Hutchins. ) 

Yale University Press. 119 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 4) 
PrestpENT HurcHINs’ BOOK Is READABLE, AMUSING AND HERE 
and there soundly pungent, but in the end merely fantastic. 

The first two chapters, dealing with the external conditions © 
in which the higher learning in America is set and with “the 
dilemmas of the higher learning,’ contain a number of 
worthwhile jibes at a variety of abuses and absurdities with 
which our colleges and universities are afflicted, including the * 
mania for numbers, the credit-hour system, degree-hunting, — 
excessive departmentalization, and the like. 

But the great abuse and absurdity, it appears, is “vocational- ¥ 
ism,” that is, our endeavor to prepare students for medicine, | 
law and engineering, and even for such occupations as “jour- 
nalism, business, librarianship, social service, education . . . 
and public administration,” to cite part of a long list presented _ | 
with hearty disapprobation. Associated with this major evil — 
of vocationalism is our tendency to deal extensively with mere 
facts, as distinguished from “first principles,’ and particu- | 
larly to deal with current practice in the various vocations ° 
and with “current events” in society. All these things, it 
seems, are works of the Devil, at least when they intrude | 
upon the higher learning and are brought to the attention 
of youth. 

And how does President Hutchins propose to cure these 
evils? Virtually by reestablishing, so far as practicable, the 
curriculum of the Middle Ages. He suggests a secondary 
school for the age period, seventeen to twenty, devoted ex- 
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sively to the subjects of the medieval trivium (grammar, 
toric, and logic), plus arithmetic and geometry from the 
wdrivium (the other two quadrivial subjects, music and 
‘onomy, are overlooked; perhaps with their modern con- 
't they would not be sufficiently formal), plus the reading 
“books which have through the centuries attained to the 
nensions of classics” (illustrated by mention of Plato, Aris- 
.e, Cicero, Milton, Galileo, Adam Smith and Newton’s 
/ncipia). This program is proposed for all the young men 
| 2 women of the nation. 

President Hutchins has heard of individual differences. 
fice at least he refers to them by name, and they bother 
fn just a little. But his nonchalant answer is that the edu- 
Lion he proposes “is the kind that everybody should have,” 
id that we must “find out how to give it to those whom we 

not know how to teach at present.’ 

But if President Hutchins is slightly troubled about in- 
vidual differences, his simple faith in formal discipline has 
‘ver been disturbed. He repeatedly affirms that badly dam- 
‘ed dogma in its most naive forms: “Grammar disciplines 
e mind and develops the logical faculty. . . .” “Correctness 
| thinking may be more directly and impressively taught 
rough mathematics than in any other way,” and so forth. 
‘From the above-mentioned “permanent subjects” of “gen- 
al education” selected youth would proceed to a three-year 
ji versity program centered in metaphysics, “the science of 
‘st principles,” which is reluctantly accepted as a necessary 
dern substitute for the medieval theology. With meta- 
hysics in the university would be associated “the social 
ences’ and “natural science”; but the two last-named 
anches are to be studied only deductively. “The study would 
pt proceed from the most recent observations back to first 
rinciples but from first principles to whatever recent obser- 
tions were significant in understanding them.” 

Thus the scientific method is to be ejected from the edu- 
ational process along with individual differences, and the 
jhole university program, as well as the whole secondary 
rogram, is to be devoted to formal discipline. 

_Meanwhile all research (or at least all research which con- 
srs itself with facts as distinguished from “first principles”) 
ad all professional education are summarily assigned to a 
ries of “institutes,” which must be separate from the uni- 
ersity, although apparently some geographical proximity 
ught be tolerated. 

Of course President Hutchins has a truth by the tail. Our 
1odern life and modern education are chaotic for lack of a 
hilosophy. We shall not have harmony or even efficiency in 
ither until we achieve a new synthesis. President Hutchins 
ppears to suppose that there is some ancient synthesis which 
vould serve today and which need only be resurrected and 
aught to the people. What is that ancient synthesis, so un- 
visely overlooked? Deponent sayeth not; but one is led to 
ifer that it may be derived from Aristotle and Aquinas. 

It may be added that it seems unfortunate to have taken 
ver in full the title of Thorstein Veblen’s much more pro- 
ound book, published only nine years ago. 


Jean, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Max McConn 


fhe Supreme Court at the Breakfast Table 
HE SUPREME COURT, INDEPENDENT OR CONTROLLED, by 
Walter Lippmann. Harper. 56 pp. Price 50 cents direct of publisher. 


HE SUPREME COURT ISSUE AND THE CONSTITUTION, Com- 
MENTS Pro anv Con sy DistinGurisHED Men, by W. R. Barnes and A. 
W. Littlefield. Barnes and Noble. 149 pp. Price $1 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 

‘OR THOSE WHO WOULD KEEP THEIR WALTER LIPPMANN WITH 
vem longer than their breakfast coffee, this little pamphlet 
sprints in convenient form his series of Herald-Tribune 
rticles on the judicial struggle. The first of the series ap- 
eared before the President’s proposal was made public, and 
re others cover the period from the publication of the pro- 
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In this second phase of his service, 
the “Doctor of Family Finances’’ 
has built up a fund of practical ex- 
perience perhaps without parallel, 
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families return to solvency. And he 
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ORDER BLANK— EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 
Published by 


Burr BLACKBURN 
Research Director 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


BERNICE DODGB 
Home Economist 


“Doctor OF FAMILY FINANCES” 
Research Dept., SG-7, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


MONEY MANAGEMENT BULLETINS 


Check the booklets you want. They will be sent promptly, postpaid. 


Money Management for House- 
holds, the budget book. 


fe “Let the Women Do the Work,” 

an amusing but convincing argu- 
ment for making the wife business 
manager of the home. 


Marrying on a Small Income, Finan- 
cial plans for the great adventure. 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP 


r— Stretching the Food Dollar, full 
__] of ideas on how to save money on 


food bills; presents a pattern for safe 
food economy. 


C] Credit for Consumers — Installment credit and small loan agencies 
and how to use them; published by The Public Affairs Committee. 


The titles of the series to date are listed below. Send 2%c per booklet to cover 


mailing costs. 


A sample copy of the latest number in this series may be secured free by calling at 


any Household Finance office. 
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Linen and Towels 


Kitchen Utensils 


Wool Clothing 


Children’s Playthings and 


Books 2 
O Soap and other Cleansing 


O Fruits and Vegetables, Floor Coverings eesti Tires 

Fresh and Canned Dairy Products AS ionervare 
OC Shoes and Stockings Cosmetics © Household Refrigerators 
O Silks and Rayons Gasoline and Oil CO Home Heating 

Meat 0 Electric Vacuum Cleaners Gloves 

Enclosed find $.............--- in stamps; please send booklets checked to: 
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posal through the early hearings of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee and include comment on some of the testimony there. 
Lippmann expresses very clearly his fears that the proposal 
will destroy the independence of the judiciary, and makes a 
good case for his ideas concerning amendments. He pro- 
poses that if an act of Congress is held unconstitutional by a 
vote of less than seven to two justices of the Supreme Court, 
the act is to be submitted to specially elected conventions in 
each state to decide in that case what they wish the Constitu- 
tion to mean. His suggestion, combining the revised Wheel- 
er-Bone plan with the Norris idea, is well worth further ex- 
ploration. 


MaNy PROPONENTS AND OPPONENTS OF THE PRESIDENT’S RE- 
cent proposals for judicial reform realize that action by the 
present Congress and even by the present President settles 
nothing permanently. In the realization that discussion of 
the powers of the judiciary may be a perennial subject for 
discussion, the editors of the second volume have attempted to 
give an impartial compilation of outstanding views on this 
subject. The difficulty with the book is that many of the 
views included are so unimportant and so ephemeral that 
they will contribute little to any long range discussion of the 
position and organization of the federal courts. 

Barnard College JANE Perry CLark 


The TVA Seen Through French Eyes 


A FOREIGNER LOOKS AT THE TVA, by Odette Keun, Longmans, 

Green. 89 pp. Price $1:25 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

For FOUR YEARS Now, TVA DIRECTORS HAVE BEEN MAKING 
speeches and writing articles about the TVA; publicity men 
have been issuing news releases, circulating moving pictures 
and conducting tours of the Tennessee Valley; this in an 
earnest effort to make America understand what the TVA 
is all about. 

For the most part, it must be admitted that their efforts 
have fallen on barren ground. The Average American 
thinks of the TVA little, if at all. When he does, he is apt 
to think of it only as an arena for the noisy combat between 
advocates of public and private ownership. 

So now, ironically enough, it remains for a Frenchwoman 
to come to America, read all the speeches, articles and news 
releases, visit all the dams—and then give us the most com- 
plete popular interpretation of the TVA which has yet been 
written. Perhaps it is a sign that America is still coming of 
age. 

Mme. Keun’s style is as extraordinary as her personality. 
The serious-minded may resent having economic discussion 
presented with quite so much animation. Yet any approach 
to TVA must be emotional as well as intellectual. Because she 
is a woman and a Latin, Mme. Keun writes passionately of 
the TVA and its battle against poverty and exploitation. 
Having been brought up, like all Europeans, to love and 
respect the Iand, she has an almost physical feeling of hurt 
at seeing a country once beautiful now “slashed and gashed 
and scarred and broken by erosion, barren through incessant 
exploitation, dishevelled, miserable, and abandoned in des- 
pair.’ Americans, who are apt to be stolid and indifferent 
about such things, would do well to catch some of Mme. 
Keun’s fiery intensity. 
San Francisco, Calif. Wituiam J. NicHots 


Prices and Stability 


PRICES IN RECESSION AND RECOVERY: A Survey or Recent 
Cuances, by Frederick C. Mills. National Bureau of Economic Research. 
581 pp. Price $4 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

BENEATH THE FAMILIAR STATISTICAL DRESS FAVORED BY THE 

National Bureau of Economic Research, a dress repellant to 

certain types of mind in spite of its obvious usefulness, there 

is to be found in this book a problem of “high social con- 
cern,’ as Professor Mills himself would put it. The author 
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has tried to find out which Americans, come good va 
come bad, have received the benefits of our higher prod 

tivity and declining real costs. With the aid of his price i 
ures he has succeeded, and the conclusions are disturbi 
From 1899 to 1914 gains in productivity were passed alon 

consumers. Since then, through the boom period and 

recession, the benefits of higher productivity and declin 
real costs have gone largely to the producing groups: 

wage earners, the owners and the managers. 

Those for whom the welfare of the whole body of cer 
sumers is a matter of prime concern will realize the natv: 
and intricacy of the problem to be tackled. “From a ol 
point of view it is desirable that gains in productivity show, 
bring a larger output, with advanced living standards st 
consumers at large, rather than special advantages for son. | 
coexisting with idleness of important productive resource: | 
What can be done under the existing economic organizatic | 
against which Professor Mills apparently does not struggl +} 
Lower prices would help to diffuse the gains, but our sy 
tem is so complicated that prices are often far beyond t= 
control of manufacturers several stages removed from t fl! 
final market. In the end Professor Mills leaves the precix a 
tactics to the persons involved. For the time being he hi im 
limited himself to laying down the lines of strategy. 

Professor Mills’ own foreword, emphasizing the limits | 
the work, is too modest. The Committee on Recent Econom» 
Changes appraises the volume more fairly in its introductos | 
note saying that “it makes available to the producer, the f 
ricator, the distributor, the consumer, the economist, th 
leaders of labor, and the agencies of government, a factul | 
basis for a more intelligent attack on the fundamental | 
lem of economic stability.” 
Mount Holyoke College 
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Red Russia After Twenty Years 
THE SOVIETS, by Albert Rhys Williams. Harcourt Brace. 554 pp. Pric | 
$3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


RETURN FROM THE U.S.S.R., by Andre Gide. Knopf. 94 pp. sj 
$1 postpaid of Survey Graphic. . 


Albert Rhys Williams, and none are more aotaede to * | 
a much needed comprehensive book covering all aspects © 
Soviet life. The arrangement of the volumes suggests its dil} 
ferences from the Webbs’ monumental work, or any othe) jh, 
that has gone before it. For the sake of Gee oe and conf}; 


liams has employed the question and answer technique. AN 
a result, he is able to cover a much wider area than would be! 
possible with the conventional chapter arrangement. He hay 
managed to present his material so simply and vividly thay 
no one any longer has an excuse for not being well informec 
about the most spectacular experiment of the modern day. | 

Mr. Williams does not waste pages trying to evaluate the} 
Soviet system. The book is in no sense propaganda for o14 


and gives details to prove it. But he also sets forth the un- 
deniable fact that, bad as they are, housing conditions are # 
much better than they were under the old regime. 7 
As a guide to the new Russia, Mr. Williams’ volume is 4 
especially valuable in that it is completely up-to-date. In a 4 
country where conditions change as rapidly as in the Soviet 
Union, this is extremely important. References are to be found 4 
to the third Five-Year Plan, to the political changes brought 
about by the new constitution, and to the most recent revisions “}} 
in social insurance regulations. Yet at the same time the book 
is unusually rich in anecdotes and stories regarding the old 
Russia, material that could only be obtained by long residence 
and intimate knowledge of the country. For one who only has 


2 to read one book on the Soviet Union, or one who wishes 
ell-rounded library on the subject, The Soviets must un- 
stionably be put first on one’s list. 
1. Gide’s little book has provoked more controversy than 
thing which has recently been published on the Soviet 
ion. It is brilliantly written, sensitive, and in some respects 
azingly penetrating for one who has visited Russia so 
-Aly. There is perhaps no place else in current literature 
ere the spirit of the common people, the joyousness of 
iet youth, and the essential humanity of the workers are 
re poignantly reflected. Yet these sections are offset by 
@iazing statements such as: “What strikes one first (regard- 
the people of Moscow) is their extraordinary indolence.” 
Je is particularly concerned, as is perhaps natural for a 
nchman, about the uniformity of thought and lack of 
ividuality which he finds. But in expressing this concern 
very clearly overstates the amount of such standardization 
ich exists. (One wonders what Gide’s reaction to the prod- 
s of America’s school system would be on this score.) 
vertheless, it is a thorougly honest, sincere piece of writing, 
d reflects the mental conflict which any individualist, who 
it the same time an idealist, must pass through in a visit to 
» new Russia. 
‘w York MaxweE Lt S. STEWART 


inneapolis—Picture of a City 


ERICAN CITY, by Charles Rumford Walker. Farrar and Rinehart. 
78 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
§& Survey GRAPHIC IN THREE RECENT ISSUES CARRIED A 
ies of articles by Charles Rumford Walker on Minnesota 
particularly the Minneapolis labor situation. These 
icles whetted the appetite for the book which all knew 
ust follow. 
American City is no disappointment. Throughout it there 
athes that quality of vital description and analysis which 
kes good reading. It also presents a faithful portrayal of 
se basic organizing drives in people engaged in action and 
irsuing their ends with vigor, courage and determination. 
The drama of these people, faced by a great crisis, but un- 
elding in the matter of compromise with their dominating 
d governing philosophies, constitutes the real core of the 
ok. There is a common factor which is present in the 
havior of all the principal characters involved. None of 
em thought that the teamsters’ strike of 1934 was a tea 
tty which could be handled by oily words or skillful 
aneuvering of people. All knew the situation for exactly 
hat it was—a war. 
Mr. Walker, throughout the first part of his book, method- 
ally assembles the data, economic, historical and psycholog- 
al, meeded for the understanding of the terrific clash 
tween the employers, whose army of tacticians were the 
embers of the Citizens’ Alliance, and the militant labor 
rces represented by the leaders of “General Drivers Union, 
ocal 574.” 
Mr. Walker writes from a pro-labor point of view. His 
semblage of facts is imposing and his method of treating 
ose facts is characterized by a sense of true dramatic value 
s well as fair-mindedness. Rather than bias, one gathers 
rom time to time throughout the book the impression that 
he same historical facts which had played such a significant 
art in the philosophical synthesis of the leaders of Local 574 
vere operating with the author and giving him a like “set.” 
American City gives more than a historical picture; it 
ven ventures prediction. Some of those prophecies have al- 
eady been fulfilled. Labor history in Minnesota, subsequent 
o 1934, shows definite gains; and even those opposing 
orces, such as the Citizens’ Alliance, have changed not only 
heir forms of organization but, what is more important, 
heir tactics. 
Commissioner of Education 
st. Paul, Minn. Joun G. RockwELL 


There’s washing to do. The floor needs scrub- 
bing. But Mrs. Zabriski is too weary to care. She 
can’t do more, she says—unless she gets new feet. 


That’s impossible. Yet a little new help might 
go along way towards getting more work done— 
with less wear-and-tear on Mrs. Zabriski. And, 
as far as washing tasks go, Fels-Naptha Soap 
can give that new help. The extra help of richer, 
golden soap and lots of naptha to speed out dirt, 
even in cool water! 


Write Fels & Co., Phila., Pa. for a sample 
bar of Fels-Naptha mentioning Survey Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


Mrs. Zabriski wants 
two new feet 
Her feet are tired! Her feet hurt! 


HOTEL PARKSIDE 


NEW YORK 
In Gramercy Park 


&— 
The Parkside is one of New York’s nicest hotels . . . 
maintaining traditionally high standards and homelike 
atmosphere. Directly facing Private Park. 
SINGLE ROOMS FROM $2.00 DAILY 
Attractive weekly and monthly rates 
Moderate priced restaurant 


A few minutes’ walk to majority of the Welfare Coun- 
cils, social agencies. . . . Convenient to all important 
sections of the city. Write for Booklet S. 


20TH STREET at IRVING PLACE 


UNDER KNOTT MA NAGEMENT 


Seven Countries by Motor—Sixty-two Days from $497.00 
Tours to Scandinavian Countries 
Cruises to North Cape, West Indies, Mediterranean, 
Round the World 
Complete information on request 
Baxter Travel Service, Inc. 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Laboratory Tests for Marriage 


A NEW PROVISION OF THE CONNECTICUT MARRIAGE LAW 
requires all prospective brides and grooms to submit to a 
Wassermann, or Kahn, or other similar standard laboratory 
blood test, before a license to wed will be granted. A physi- 
cian’s statement must certify that neither is infected with 
syphilis or in a stage of that disease that may become com- 
municable. The statement must be accompanied by the rec- 
ord of the testing laboratory including the exact name of the 
applicant. The test must be made not more than forty days 
before the issuance of the marriage license. If more than 
forty days have elapsed, the test is invalid. 

This Connecticut law is but a step forward in combating 
the scourge of syphilis. There is still some resentment against 
bringing the problem out into the open, as if it were an 
infringement against the individual’s right of personal lib- 
erty to ask him to submit to the test for the sake of his 
family’s future. Some couples contemplating marriage and not 
considering themselves duty-bound to find out whether their 
physical condition warrants taking such an important step, 
skip over the line to neighboring states. Carmel, N. Y., did 
a land office business in licenses and marriages during the 
early months of the Connecticut law. New York State 
requires only an affidavit that applicants are, to the best of 
their knowledge, free of venereal disease. The law does not 
deter certain offenders from perjuring themselves. 

The fact that syphilitics may, and in many instances will, 
proceed to get married in another state where no real restric- 
tion exists, shows the obvious difficulties confronting the pro- 
gressive Connecticut law. Nevertheless, the trend is in the 
direction of the Connecticut law. In a recent poll by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion 92 percent of the thou- 
sands of persons questioned favored compulsory pre-nuptial 
tests. And several states, including Illinois, have made the 
Connecticut statute their model for proposed legislation. 

In April an examination of the marriage laws in the states 
revealed an almost unbelievable heterogeneity—states’ rights 
with a vengeance! In eleven states the marriage laws have no 
eugenics aspect. In seventeen other states, although the mar- 
riage laws contain various eugenic restrictions, such as pro- 
hibiting marriages where one or both of the parties are 
epileptic, insane or imbeciles, they make no provisions cov- 
ering venereal diseases. In twenty other states the marriage 
laws contain some provision relating to venereal disease, al- 
though there is a wide divergency among the provisions. 

The new Connecticut blood test requirement is much more 
far-reaching than the marriage laws of any other state. The 
Wisconsin law of this type, enacted in 1913, applied only to the 
male. It also provided that the doctor’s maximum examina- 
tion fee should be $3. This law created considerable con- 
fusion and met with much opposition from the medical pro- 
fession. The law made no provision for free laboratory tests 
and the doctors felt they could not possibly fulfill the re- 
quirements of the law for the fee of $3 provided. The con- 
stitutionality of the law was assailed and a test action was 
brought to the Supreme Court which upheld it by a three- 
to-two decision. At the next session of the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture in 1915 an amended bill was finally passed, providing 
for clinical and laboratory tests for the male applicant only 
when in the discretion of the physician he believed such 
tests necessary; otherwise it called for just a “thorough ex- 
amination.” The law provided for free laboratory service 
by the state—which cured an important deficiency in the 
1913 law—but reduced the maximum physician’s fee to $2. 
This law with a minor change providing for examination by 
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by A. FREDERICK MIGNOD | 
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out-of-state physicians for out-of-state applicants remains— 
effect, despite criticism and numerous attempts to change 
Fred S. Hall of the Russell Sage Foundation made an ~ 
haustive study and analysis of the working of this Wiscon. 
law (the results of which were published in 1925 under ~ 
title, Medical Certification for Marriage). He pointed © 
that it was not surprising to find many defects in the fF” 
visions and operation of this pioneer Wisconsin. marrii |j} 
eugenics law. To begin with, the law required an examinat. | 
only of the prospective groom. Furthermore, it provided i} 
a recognized laboratory test only in the discretion of * 
physician. It is questionable how far the requirement of) |} 
“thorough examination” is carried out by physicians, es) 
cially since the law sets a maximum fee of $2. 

The State Board of Health has no general authority 
practical check on the working of the law, and the fi 
laboratory service provided by the board does not seem to} 
utilized to full advantage. Another criticism is that a str | 
adherence to the provision of the law that the applicant mi | 
be found “free from all acquired venereal diseases” app 
ently would shut out the case where the applicant has t | 
disease in a non-communicable state. F 

The Connecticut law offers the best practicable check ~ 
far in preventing the marriage of syphilitics. The hum, | 
element is reduced to a minimum, because all applican | 
male and female, must submit to a blood test. It reduces t | 
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ing a definite positive reaction showing the presence of t/ | 
infection, he cannot in honesty sign the blood certifica 
attesting that the applicant is free of disease entirely or - 
any communicable stage. It goes without saying that t 
efficacy of the law depends to a very great extent on the i | 
tegrity of the medical body throughout the state in admi)| 
istering it. In addition, since copies of all marriage je | 
must be sent to the Bureau of Vital Statistics of the Sta | 
Health Department, a continuous check can be made at a | 
times to trace violations of the law. Although exact figur® | 
from the State Health Department are not available, it — 
known that the tests during the first year the law has been i) | 
effect have revealed quite a number of cases where infectic | 
was found to exist. In some of these cases it is fair to assum | 
that had it not been for such tests the person infected woul | 
not have become aware of his condition. | 

There are undoubtedly defects in the Connecticut law) 
For example, although application for the marriage licens | 
must be made within forty days from the date of the bloow| 
certificate, yet once the license to wed is obtained there 1} 
no restriction on the length of time within which it must by 
used. In order to be consistent with the evident purpose of th) jj 
law, it would seem imperative that a time limitation by 
placed on the validity of the marriage license. Another source) 
of friction has been the fact that out-of-state applicants a’ |] 


made by a Connecticut licensed physician and a Connecticu) | 
laboratory. This has made it very burdensome for certaim | 
out-of-state applicants who find it difficult to come to Con } 
necticut for the test in advance of their wedding day. Ii) 
would seem reasonable to expect eventually some method of!) 
reciprocity in recognizing tests made by other state healthi 
department laboratories, or recognized private laboratories. | 
Meanwhile, if we are to stamp out syphilis, other states willl) 
have to be urged to similar marriage legislation. Connecticut) | 
has set an example showing that it can be done. ) 
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PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 
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Academic Year 1937 - 1938 


ADVANCED CURRICULUM 


Supervision of Social Case Work 
Teaching of Social Case Work 
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Social Research 
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Extramural Courses 
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311 SOUTH JUNIPER STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Offers the Following Seminars: 


I Application of Mental Hygiene to Present Day Problems 
in Case Work with Families. Miss Grace Marcus and 
Dr. Evelyn Alpern. July 12-24. 


Application of Depth Psychology to Social Case Work. 
Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. 
July 26-August 7. Registration now complete. 


The Supervisor in Public Welfare. Mr. Glenn Jackson 
and Miss Mary Whitehead. August 9-21. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
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The Home Situations of the Children in a Preprimary 
School: A Study for Visiting Teachers 
Virginia Wallis Bowers 
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Pearl Kotzen Lodgen 
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Public Relief Lois Shattuck Parsons 
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THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty-two months’ course, providing an intensive and 
varied experience through the case study method, leads to the 
degree of 


MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in’ arts, science or philosophy from a 
college of approved standing is required for admission. 


For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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SUMMER SESSION 
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Recreational Therapy 
Family Case Work 


Psychiatry for Social Workers 
Publicity for Social Work 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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Chicago Avenue 


Chicago, III. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Transient 


by ALFRED FRIENDLY 


“WuHicH Is Oscar?” 
around the dormitory. 
ethat:sumes 

The owner of the voice was a little man of about fifty, 
overall-clad, sitting on an upturned fruit crate at the far end 
of the room. 

“[’m supposed to work for you while I’m here,” 
as I walked over to him. 
me in the front office.” 

Oscar took my card and examined it with the dignity en- 
titled him by his position—chargé d’affaires of the main dor- 
mitory of the government transient shelter. 

“OK, son,” he said genially. “The main job here is mak- 
ing beds. I'll show you how.” 

He got off his box and demonstrated, taking pains to make 
clear to me the importance of folding the sheets and placing 
the pillows in such a way that a man standing at one end 
of the room, looking down the row of double-decked iron 
cots, would see each sheet turned back and each pillow lying 
on the same line. 

There were four rows of about fifteen bedsteads each. Two 
beds to a stead, that would make about 120 beds, I figured. 
I fell to on one row, Oscar began work on the next one. 

The job was not too appetizing. Although clean sheets 
were supplied to each new transient, and were changed once 
a week, the knights of the road who used this particular one 
of the chain of Harry Hopkins’ Hostelries were not overly 
fastidious in matters of personal cleanliness, especially about 
the feet. I worked as fast as I could to be done with the 
unpleasant task. 

My speed was a mistake. Oscar saw I was making such 
good time that he could afford to return to his box and 
devote himself solely to the arduous task of supervision. 

“You've caught on to this job faster than any transient 
stiff I ever broke in before,” he told me, with fatherly pride. 
“Some of these bums just can’t learn.” He cast a deprecating 
look at two elderly dodderers who were also detailed to 
dormitory work, but who were taking an interminable time 
over each bed. 


I asKED A GROUP OF MEN LOUNGING 


I said 
“Here’s the card Frenchy gave 


IN AN HOUR AND A HALF WE HAD FINISHED OUR worK. My 
two colleagues disappeared, but I reported back to Oscar. 

“What's next, Chief?” I asked. 

Oscar was visibly embarrassed. In theory, he and his crew, 
as everyone else in the shelter, were supposed to put in 
twenty-six hours of work each week in return for the food, 
lodging and 50 cents which the government granted. There 
was not that much work to be done in the dormitory but 
Oscar had never before been put in the position of being 
pressed by one of his subordinates for more employment. 

He cogitated some time and finally hit upon the idea of 
setting me to work washing windows. 

After an hour of that I caught on, and came back to 
Oscar’s fruit-box throne. 

rs said, “That ought to be about enough for the day, hadn’t 

pe Ghictre 

en beamed. I dragged up another box beside his and sat 
down. Oscar was pleased to talk about himself. 


His story came out in a tumble of simple words. Ww 
deviations of place and occupation it followed the pattern” 
the histories of most other residents in the shelter. ; 

Oscar was born in Illinois, less than a hundred miles et 
the old Marine hospital, converted now into a haven for wi 
dering homeless men, which sheltered him. Until 1923 
had been a coal miner. Then came the disastrous He it 
strike. . 

“That was one helluva thing,” said Oscar. “Every mie 
had a gun and we had them operators so damn scared thy 
not one ounce of coal came off the tipples. The operate 
tried to get the sheriff to protect their scabs, but he was” 
for us. When they got the militia out half of the kids we 
scared to fight and the rest was on our side and wouldm fj 
Finally they armed the scabs, and there was plenty of bloow}f* 
days. Two of our boys got killed, but we done in fort! fs 
eight of them. After it was all over, ten of us was to sta 
trial. T was aiateene on the list, but they only tried eig fH i 
I was plenty lucky.” .| 
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HE was NOT LUCKy ENOUGH TO GET BACK IN THE MINI a 
however. Too prominent in the union to escape the blae# . 
list, his attempts to go back to the work he knew we}4« 
futile. After a time he gave up the fight and crossed the riwi 
into Missouri. There he made a precarious living as flown 
miller, boiler fireman, street railway repair man. Then can 
the depression, and his living even more hand to mouth. 

“T couldn’t get no job, and I can’t now. They got a 
chine for everything I learned how to do. They go too fal 
for me. The bosses want somebody quick and young. Mi}. 
fingers are too stiff. Hell, even if I did get a job I coulda | 
hold it. They'd cull me.in no time. I’m burned out.” | 

He seemed frightened at the thought he had conjured U 
for himself. Then suddenly his melancholy was gone and 
was almost gay. 

“T had a hard time since 1931, but when the governme 
opened up these things,” his gesture included the four builé 
ings of the shelter, “things was different. A man could g@| 
thine squares again and a roof over his head. Of course som} 
of these camps ain’t no good, like the one across the river 
Poplar Bluffs, where they sleep niggers in the same room 
whites. But take this one now. This is the best home I eve 
had. I been here ten months and I aim to stay.” 

But again a cloud came over his face. His voice dropped t 
a near whisper and he grabbed me by the arm. He spok 
no longer as a genial superior to his employe, but as on 
desperate man to another. 


i 


“This thing ain’t going to last, though. They’re going 
throw us out one of these days. They’re opening up the 
old barracks, and the new camps they build, like the ong 
over to Ullin, all have a drill ground in front of em. They fm 
building *em for war. And then they’re going to throw | 
out on the road.” 

Anyone who knew what the symptoms indicated—whic 
I did not, at that time—could have diagnosed Oscar’s diseas 
as shelter fever, as solace in security, fear lest that security 
snatched away. 

When he continued his voice was almost a wail. 

“There won’t be no living for us on the outside. Wher! 
the time comes when they start to put us out, then we a 
got to stick together, partner, everybody’s got to stick to 
gether!” 

His hand was clenched around my arm. In his eyes there! 
was a horrible nameless terror. 


/ 


Gleanings from a young American’s wander-year—First of a series. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


vertisements five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want ad- | 


imum charge, first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% 
m three inserts; 10% on six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


ee oon 4-490 SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


erienced Orphanage Superintendent seeking 
sition in modern Institution for Girls. 7444 
irvey. 


ng widow, trained in child-care, desires posi- 
on in a refined motherless home, children’s 
stitution or summer hotel. References ex- 
anged. 7445 Survey. 


USEKEEPER or MATRON (Jewish), desires 
»sition in Institution. Long years experience. 
xcellent references. 7446 Survey. 


ROOM FOR RENT 


52 Gramercy Park North. Double room and 
th overlooking the Park to sublet. Un- 
irnished $60 a month; furnished $70 a month. 
ate includes maid service and telephone. For 
formation call PLaza 3-2396 between 9 and 

After 5 o’clock and over week-ends call 
Ic. 2-8457. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


jieving some men and women are burdened, 
nxious, needing help in meeting perplexing 
ersonal problems, a retired physician offers 
tiendly counsel for those who desire it. No 
ees. 7419 Survey. 


Have you property to 
sell or rent? 

— Cottages to rent — or for sale 
for next season? 
ADVERTISE IN THE CLASSIFIED 
SECTION OF SURVEY GRAPHIC 


Rates: 30 cents a line, 

$4.20 per inch | 

For further information, write to 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


to EMPLOYERS 


FOR PARENTS ONLY 


We have built four beautifully complete 
modern homes on Lounsbury Road, Croton-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., especially for families whose 
children will attend the Hessian Hills School. 
These homes are situated on the slope of a 
wooded hill overlooking the magnificent Hud- 
son - Near the School and the Croton 
shopping center, with 50-minute express train 
service to Grand Central Station. 

They have 6 to 8 rooms, 2 to 8 baths and all 
modern conveniences. Each house has nearly 


an acre of ground fully landscaped. Owners 


bile share the privileges of a large private 
ake. 

You can buy one of these exceptional homes 
by paying as little as $81.00 per month, in- 
cluding all costs—principal, interest, insur- 
ance and taxes. 

For each family, we will pay the tuition of 
one child for one year at the Hessian Hills 
School. 

For details of this most unusual offer, in- 
quire at the property, or 


WESTMANTON REALTY CORP. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ALgonquin 4-5730. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 
Two beautiful sets of the AMERICANA ENCY- 
CLOPAEDIA. One, (1927 revision) in solid 
leather, gold embossed and edges, with 11 an- 
nuals to and including 1937—same binding and 
finish. All like new. Cost $430.00 My price for 
quick sale is $65.00 cash. 


The second set is in Fabrikoid binding, also 
like new, with 10 annuals, including 1937. 
Price $49.00 cash. 

EDWIN F. TRIPP 


112 West 86th Street New York City 


LITERARY SERVICE 


theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, ete. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Special articles, 


Who Are Planning to Increase Their Staffs 


We Supply: 


Executives Dietitians Grad. Nurses 
Case Workers Housekeepers Sec’y-Stenogs. 
Recreation Workers Matrons Stenographers 

cakes si Bookkeepers 
Psychiatric Social Workers Housemothers Typists 
Occupational Therapists Teachers Telephone Operators 


HOLMES EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL 


One East 42nd Street 


New York City 


Agency Tel.: MU 2-7575 Gertrude D. Holmes, Director 


POWER 


PAUL GREEN PLAYS 
“Hymn tothe Rising Sun’’ 54th Street, East of 7th Avenue 
“Unto Such Glory’”’ 


PROF. MAMLOCK 


THE CASE OF 
PHILIP LAWRENCE 


CANDIDE— 
LONG, BRETHREN 


RITZ THEATRE 
48th Street, West ef B’way 
Evenings at 9. MEd. 3-0912 


ADELPHI THEATRE 


Thurs., Fri., Sat., at 9 


DALY'S THEATRE 
Street, East of Broadway 


Eves. at 8:40. ClIrcle 7-5852 


LAFAYETTE THEATRE 
131lst Street at 7th Avenue 
Evenings 8:40. TH. 5-1424 


BAYES THEATRE 
44th St., W. of B’way 
Eves. at 9. BRy. 9-3648 

(Dance Dramas) 


HOW 


THE BOOK SHELF 


COMPENSATION IN THE 
PROFESSIONS 
By Lester W. Bartlett and Mildred B. Neel 
Presents significant trends and patterns of com- 
pensation in the major professions. Suggests a 
set of principles for the guidance of practi- 
tioners and administrators. 
CLOTH, 205 pages, $2.00 

ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York 


“Let the Nation Employ Itself” 
Read 
PROHIBITING POVERTY 
By 
Prestonia Mann Martin 
$1.00 — Paper 50c 
Farrar & Rinehart 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. 


} Your Own Agency 

This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- | 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-Profit making. 


Lt Lorool Gnas 


(Agency) 
| 122 East 22nd Street, 7th floor, New York | 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INc. 


Vocational Service Agency 
11 East 44th Street NEW YORK 
MUrray Hill 2-4784 
A professional employment bureau specializing 


in social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, 
publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick SERVICE LETTER ComPANY 
Inc 


ORPORA 


OMG: 


53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


(In answering advertisements please mention SuRVEY GRAPHIC) 
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(Continued from page 359) 

ter, Mr. Mathewson has been an industrial 
executive and personnel manager, as well as 
a regional director of the National Labor 
Relations Board (1934-35). His article was 
adapted from his challenging address to the 
National Federation of Settlements at Bloom- 
ington, Ind., in May. (Page 388) 


Last JULY IN Survey Graphic AND Reader's 
Digest, Surgeon General Parran launched a 
far flung national campaign to stamp out 
syphilis, the next great plague to go. In ad- 
dition to his book (which Reynal and 
Hitchcock will publish in July) on the until 
recently almost unmentionable disease, Dr. 
Parran is preparing an article for us on the 
social hygiene demonstrations that have been 
undertaken in the South. Meanwhile, the 
Connecticut marriage law requiring pre- 
nuptial tests for both bride and groom 
dramatizes a development which other states, 
notably Illinois, are beginning to copy. The 
first year of the Conneticut law is appraised 
(page 400) in a brief article by A. Frederick 
Mignone, New Haven attorney. 


WELL NAMED IS ALFRED FRIENDLY, WHO 
indulged his wanderlust last year after get- 
ting out of college, and dropped in on folks 
about the country. The first of his sheaf of 
sketches appears on page 402. 


@ 
Survival of the Fittest 


FEW VISITORS TO OUR OFFICE HAVE A 
greater fund of anecdotes than William Jay 
Schieffelin, who writes about P.R. in this 
issue. One amusing story which he brought 
to the office along with his manuscript 
described .a dinner at which Theodore 
Roosevelt, then Civil Service commissioner, 
was addressing the National Civil Service 
Association. 

Speaking of the practical examinations he 
had introduced to select customs inspectors 
along the Rio Grande, Theodore Roosevelt 
explained that they had to know how to 
ride and to shoot. So candidates for the job, 
said the rough riding Civil Service com- 
missioner, were graded on records made 
firing at a target which they passed at a 
gallop on horseback. At the conclusion of this 
_ exposition on he-man civil service exams, 
Charles Joseph Bonaparte, then president of 
the Civil Service Association, asked wryly, 
“But would it not have been more effective 
if you had had them shoot at each other?” 


The British Tradition 


B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE, THE ENGLISH 
industrialist and social scientist whose book, 
The Human Needs of Labor, has recently 
been published by Longmans Green, states in 
a recent letter that, since his retirement as 
director of the famous cocoa works, he is so 
busy that he cannot even find time for some 
of his favorite recreations. A staff of in- 
vestigators is working under his direction 
tO prepare a new edition of Poverty—a 
forerunner thirty years ago among social 
surveys. He is also, in association with Lord 
Astor and others, working on a study of the 
part which agriculture should play in the 
economy of an industrial country like Eng- 
land. And he is planning a book about the 
social philosophy embodied in the industrial 
management methods of his own company, 
All this is in addition to Mr. Rowntree’s 


part in the administration of the trust re- 
cently established by Lord Nuffield (English 
automobile magnate) to rehabilitate the 
depressed areas of Wales, a task involving 
social planning on a comprehensive scale. 


On Discovering America 


SELDOM HAS AN ARTICLE MET WITH SUCH 
an enthusiastic response as On Discovering 
America by Pearl S. Buck, in our June 
issue. One reader telephoned the office to 
say that he hadn't read anything so thrilling 
since The Message to Garcia. Another friend 
promptly ordered reprints of it made for 
wide distribution; newspapers quoted widely 


from it, and Reader's Digest reprinted it. 


In our next issue we hope to have space to 
print some of the correspondence received 
about the article, including a letter from 
Richards M. Bradley of Boston, in which 
he expresses the opinion that our contro- 
versies and conflicts are not so bitter, or 
their sources so deep, as in the countries 
occupied by so-called homogeneous peoples. 


Christian Faith 


To THE Epitor: THE REVIEW OF MY ON 
Journey in the May Survey Graphic is so 
kind that it humbles me. At the same time 
it moves me: to vigorous protest. I don't 
like to have it said that I have “stepped 
aside” from “the conflict’”” and have taken to 
religion as an escape. On the contrary, were 


They Like Their Spinach 


QUESTIONNAIRES SOMETIMES ELICIT AMAZ- 
ing social data. A set of questions asked in 
192 organizations, representing 110,000 ju- 
veniles of the Children’s Welfare Federation, 
brought to light the fact that next to potatoes 
children like spinach best of all the vege- 
tables. Girls liked mathematics better than 
the boys did. Boys preferred baseball to any 
other sport. More girls than boys nominated 
their favorite sport as swimming, basketball, 
tennis or hunting. One out of five of the boys 
wanted to be a newspaperman when he grew 
up; 49 percent of the girls wanted to be 
secretaries. Boys were stronger on hobbies 
than the girls, 44 percent of them being 
stamp collectors, 31 percent autograph col- 
lectors, and every boy boasted at least one 
hobby, from scrapbooks to a handicraft. A 
third of the girls had no hobby at all, and 
another third claimed dancing as their special 
pastime. The one thing upon which the 
majority of the boys and girls were united 
was a preference for dry cereals. 


Labor Is Human 


ADDRESSING THE PORTLAND CEMENT ASSO- 
ciation, Whiting Williams recently said that 
there are three specific contributions an exe- 
cutive can make toward harmony with labor: 


Reduce fear of the loss of the job 
Regularize jobs as far as possible 
Cut out all favoritism 


“I would urge the employer to let nothing 
happen that will serve to separate him from 
his belief in the reasonableness of those in- 
dividuals who comprise the general, average 
60 percent of his employe group. . . . This 
average typical worker is not a Red. He is 


Postscripts 
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it not for my religion I should have ste | 
aside long ago. As it is, one does wha) \ 
can. At seventy-five, one can not rush | 
promoting revolution; but of the sixty) 
reform societies to which I belong, inclu} 
the Socialist party, those farthest to | | 
Left get the most money (not that th 
much money for anyone). I obediently pe 
the President and Senators and Con) 
with letters and telegrams at the behe) 
groups on the firing line; and whatey’) 
write has behind it the demand for a qh | 
less society in which private ownership ~ 
be rigidly limited to consumption ge, 
There is no retirement from “our turby, (i 
American life” in the fact that in com 
with sundry other outstanding and a/ 
women, I say my prayers to this effect) \ 
our “House of Holiness.’—"La preghy b 
cambia le cose’’—so runs a motto dear tof) / 
friends the Larks of St. Francis. Ve 
I suspect that my dear friend Mrs. Ro! fi 
Brookings would feel, similarly, that , 
establishment of Brookings Institution was 
wholly irrelevant to her husband’s relig)| 
I am glad Mr, Bruere notes that my di 
tion to the saints is supplemented, whe 
“oddly” or not, by gratitude to Karl M) 
Few of my reviewers have had the sens) 
see that, to me, central fact. Too long a | 
about one small person. But the misapprei, | 
sion made me sad. Why won't people see 
the Christian faith is the most revolutios| 
dynamic extant? Vipa D. Scubt 


“i 
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better educated than any other worker grou) 
in the world. . . . He has more faith in th! 
American scheme of things than you thin’ 
. .*. He lives and moves and has his beir 
there on the job—even as you and I.” 


Mental Picnic 


IN Oak Park, CALIF., A GROUP OF HOUSIF 


stay-at-home vacation. They pick a regulé 
time of the week to take the family picnick 
ing. After the sandwiches, pickles and lemor 
ade, they frolic with their minds. Regular ir 
structors lead discussions in such summeris 


tures; sketching; first aid in the home.” 


Art in Main Street 


ART USED TO BE A NATURAL ELEMENT on 
everyday work, reflected in the crafts of ou’! 
ancestors. Some time ago the Carnegie Cor! 
poration set out to see if something of thi 
old-time regard for beauty couldn't be recap'j 
tured in a typical American town. They pickec)| 
Owatonna, Minn., pop. 8000, and _ startec!] 
something a lot bigger than the usual clean-uf/ 
week. Artists who were called in began of)| 
the ground floor of the power house, with 
color designs and a power-conscious decor 
Then they moved on to stores, offices, homes, i 
the local hotel and the library. The people) 
of Owatonna soon got into the spirit of the 
enterprise, and even designed their gardens) | 
with an eye to community beauty. Art courses:| 
were put into the elementary school. The, 
demonstration over, the Carnegie people are 
withdrawing, leaving behind them an enthu-— 


billboard age ever get the best of them again. 


Eee eee 
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siastic town that is determined not to let the 
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| 

: {8 is no reader of Survey 
| 4 Graphic who will not find it in 
‘many ways to his advantage to sub- 
‘scribe to the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, and we make this offer to dem- 
‘onstrate that such is the case. What 
|we propose is this: mail the postcard 
‘below, and a copy of NINE pLays will 
immediately be put aside in your name, 
and held until we hear whether or 
/not you care to join. In the meantime, 
_a booklet will at once be sent to you 
outlining how the Club operates. 

| No Compulsion to 
! 


Buy Any Book 


Study this booklet at your leisure. 
| You may be surprised, for instance, 
to learn that belonging to the Club 
does not mean you have to pay any 
fixed sum each year. Nor does it mean 
| that you are obliged to take one book 
every month, twelve a year (you 
may take as few as four). Nor are you 
ever obliged to take the specific book- 
_ of-the-month selected by the judges. 
You have complete freedom of choice 
at all times. More than 150,000 
families—composed of discerning but 
busy readers like yourself—now ob- 
tain most of their new books through 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. What 
| are the advantages that induce them 
to do so? 


Books You May 
Have Missed 


The principal one is that you really 
obtain and read the new books you 
promise yourself to read. Time and 
again (is it not true?) you miss not- 
able new books through pure procras- 
tination. Have you as yet read The 
Outward Room, by Millen Brand; or 
Drums Along the Mohawk, by Walter 
D. Edmunds; or Bread and Wine, by 
Ignazio Silone; or Of Mice and Men, 
by John Steinbeck; or An American 
Doctor's Odyssey, by Victor Heiser— 
to mention only a few outstanding 
books, which were distributed wide- 
ly by the Club in the past year. Over 
the past few years there have un- 
doubtedly been dozens of new books 
which you were very anxious to read 
at the time, but which you would 
confess sadly you simply never ‘‘got 


MAIL THIS CARD 


® 
NO STAMP NEEDED 


WHY WE OFFER TO GIVE 
COPY OF THIS BOOK . . 


around to.’’ This would never happen if 
you belonged to the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. Without a cent of expense, you 
would be kept advised every month, 
through the most careful book-re- 
porting service that has ever been 
organized, about all the important new 
books published, and the Club’s unique 
system effectually assures you against 
es the particular book you wish 
to read. 


One Book Free for 
Every Two Bought 


In addition, there are also very 
marked material advantages in be- 
longing to the Club. Records over 
the past few years show that for 
every two books its members pur- 
chased, on the average they received one 
book free. Book-dividends alone (which 
represent a form of profit sharing) 
amounted to more than $1,250,000 
worth last year. 

Here is a remarkable fact: of the 
tens of thousands of families which 
use this service, not a single one was 
induced to join by a salesman. Every one 
of them joined upon their own initia- 
tive, upon the recommendation of 
friends, who were already members, 
or after simply reading—as we ask 
you to do—the bare facts about the 
many ways (too many to outline 
fully in this space) by which mem- 
bership in the Club benefits you as 
a book-reader and book-buyer. 

If you are interested, simply mail 
the postcard, and a free copy of the 
NINE PLays will be reserved in your 
name, pending your reading of the 
booklet we shall send you. 


YOU A FREE 


Eucene O’Nert's plays in recent years 
have marked him as the most significant 
figure in the contemporary American 
drama. The recent award to him of the 
Nobel Prize for Literature puts a foreign 
stamp of approval upon our own native 
appraisal. One by one, as his plays have 
appeared, they have been the dramatic 
sensation of their day. At the same time it 
has been evident to every discerning person 
that they have none of that ephemeral 
quality which is the usual characteristic 
of the popular play. Serious and deep- 
reaching in their intent, certainly they 
belong upon the shelves of every person 
absorbed in following the turbulent current 
of modern American thought. This volume 
of representative plays, selected by Mr. 
O'Neill himself, was a past ‘‘book-divi- 
dend”’ distributed, free, among Book-of- 
the-Month Club members. What the Club’s 
book-dividends are, and why a free copy 
of this volume is now offered to you, 1s 
explained at the left. 


I 


A COPY ...FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


of a volume containing mine complete plays by the 1936 winne | 
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of the NOBEL PRIZE FOR LITERATURE 


NINE PLAYS 


BY EUGENE O’NEILL... SELECTED BY THE AUTHOR 


Ce 


RETAIL PRICE 


FIVE DOLLARS 
MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA 


The volume contains a 
thousand pages, but a 


STRANGE INTERLUDE light, thin, thoroughly 


opaque paper has been 
utilized, so that it bulks 


EMPEROR JONES : no larger than the ord 


nary library — volume; 
the binding is a hand- 
some blue cloth. 


MARCO MILLIONS 
THE GREAT GOD BROWN 
LAZARUS LAUGHED 
THE HAIRY APE 
ALL GOD'S CHILLUN GOT WINGS® 
DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS 


FIRST CLASS. CIO? 


Permit No. 419 Hee s IS, ene £) 
(See510 PLA) > = + NE | 
New York, N.Y. ZZ y WS ay \ 


No Postage Stamp Necessary If Mailed in United States 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
385 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


